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Death or glory 

Kit Rachlis 

The Clash, the standard-bearers of punk, take on rock 
history, America, and their genre, and come up with 
a most affectionate, mysterious, and expansive 
album. 


Jazz’s lantern 

Bob Blumenthal 

For 20 years Ornette Coleman has refused to wait for 
fans or other jazzmen to catch up with him. Now he’s 
extending his classical style and exploring fusion and 
funk. 


Disco independence 

Mike Freedberg 

Disco has unleashed all sorts of forces on the music 
industry, but none more potent than the return of the 
independent label — and Prelude Records leads the way. 


Cantata conductor 

Lloyd Schwartz 

For Emmanuel Church's Craig Smith and his circle, it’s 
neither show-biz nor research, but great music-making 
for its own sake. 


Rockin’ shoes 
Peter Guralnick 
Of rock ‘n’ roll’s pioneers, Chuck Willis is perhaps the 
least appreciated, yet he left behind a legacy of songs 
and craftsmanship. 


Good stuff, cheap 

Paul D. Lehrman 

A first-hand account of how Ithaca-based singer Jim 
Gelfand recorded a professional-quality demo album 
for less than $5000. 


Studio directory 30 
A complete guide to eight-, 16-, and 24-track recording 
studios in New England, plus some listings for groups 

with an interest in video, and where to contract for on- 
location digital-mastering services. 


The Music and Pro Sound supplement was edited by Kit Rachlis 
and Clif Garboden. Cover photos (upper right, top and bottom left) 
by Michael Mayhan. 
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The Clash get the call | 


Contradictions, self-creation, and rock history 


by Kit Rachlis 


he jacket of the Clash’s latest single, ‘London 

Calling Armagideon Time,” is a black-and- 

white sketch of a teenage couple sitting around a 
boxy portable record player. It’s oh-so-’50s-wholesome, 
straight out of a Montgomery Ward catalogue, advertis- 
ing the fun that can be had if you convert that dingy old 
basement into a family room. The boy and girl are wear- 
ing radiant, dimpled smiles, she in ponytail and practical 
blouse, he in sport jacket and neat hair. In the fine tradi- 
tion of subliminal advertising, it’s the records — scat- 
tered on the floor, their titles hard to make out — that tell 
the story: Elvis Presley, Please Please Me, Aftermath, 
Highway 61 Revisited, Never Mind the Bollocks, Here 
Come the Sex Pistols, and The Clash. 

If you don’t get the message, take a look at the cover of 
London Calling (Epic), the new double album the Clash 
have released. If you think you've seen the cover before, 
you have. The artwork cops from Elvis Presley’s first al- 
bum (the one, in fact, that’s on the sleeve of the single). 
blocky pink and green type running down the left-hand 
side and across the bottom, stark black-and-white pho- 
tograph. There’s a difference, though — not just the dif- 
ference of 23 years, but the difference between the first 
and being the most recent, between starting it all and 
starting over. The photo of Presley catches him with his 
head thrown back, his eyes closed, holding his acoustic 
guitar up as if to protect himself — merging aggression 
with defensiveness. On the Clash cover, Paul Simonon is 
bent double, swinging his bass down like an axe, as if he 
could smash the world. 

Smash the world, re-create it in your own image — 
when the smoke clears and the dance is over, when the 
last DJ signs dff for good, the Clash know the company 
they want to keep. According to the party line, such na- 
ked ambition was supposed to be a punk taboo. A lie, of 
course. In the first song Johnny Rotten ever recorded, he 
declared he was the anti-Christ, and if that isn’t ambi- 
tion | don't know what is. The Clash have only wanted to 
be the best — wanted to be counted in with Elvis, the Bea- 
tles, the Stones, Dylan, and the Sex Pistols. 
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* Strreninies The last group, no matter how brief their half-life, is Mick Jones 
not an idle inclusion. It was the Sex Pistols’ guttersnipe 
amateurism that inspired Joe Strummer to leave his hip- 
pie blues band, the 101 ers, and form the Clash with Sim- 
onon and lead guitarist Mick Jones, in May, 1976. It was 
the Sex Pistols who would lay out the contradictions the 
Clash would have to overcome: stardom vs. anti-star- 
dom; street smarts vs. corporate savvy; image-monger- 
ing vs. private lives; the rejection of the past vs. the pull 
of tradition; intuitive passion vs. barren skill. It was the 
Sex Pistols, whose half-life produced a brighter glow 
than most of the best-planned rock careers, who passed 
on the mantle and the burden of punk to the Clash. 

But punk is dead, you say, and what does this have to 
do with the real world? Well, punk died not just because 
it was co-opted or because the movement fractured, but 
because bands like the Clash — no, because the Clash — 
busted through the contradictions the Sex Pistols em- 
bodied all too well. Punk was anti-technology; the Clash 
made full use of studio hardware to solder the hot wires 
and loose connections of singles like ‘“Complete Con- 
trol’ and ‘‘White Man in Hammersmith Palais.’’ Punk 
was too provincial, too English, too Angry Young Man; 
the Clash were funny and bouncy when Strummer 
shouted proudly they were a garage band from Garage- 
land, and the Clash were working toward universality 
when Strummer pointed out the guns on the roof of the 
world and saw there was no escaping. From The Clash to 
Give ‘Em Enough Rope, from white riot to English civil 
war, from street view to world view, from struggling 
punks to self-conscious rock stars — along the way, the 
Clash made two of the most politically sophisticated al- 
bums in rock history. 

And what does this have to do with the grand rock tra- 
dition, you ask, or with America, or with being anything 
besides angry and disillusioned? It has everything to do 
with them: because what London Calling is about is find- 
ing a place in the tradition after working so hard to deny 
it; about not being so bored with the USA as Strummer 
once claimed; about cutting loose in the studio late. at 
night, with the tapes rolling and nobody worrying too 
much either about editing out the clatter or about con- 

— forming to earlier images. I’m not saying that London 
Topper Headon Calling is the Clash’s best album — by the standards of Paul Simonon 

















Under the shadow of anger and dread 


perfection set by The Clash and Give ‘Em Enough Rope, 
it isn't — but it is the Clash’s most expansive, affection- 
ate, and trusting album. As usual, their timing is impec- 
cable; it’s exactly the album we need. 

* + * 

Listening to London Calling for the first time is some- 
thing of a shock, as if the Clash, in reclaiming rock’s 
past, had broken with their own. Along with the expect- 
ed reggae, they’ve incorporated the sylistic tricks and 
trademarks of rockabilly (notably in their cover of 
“Brand New Cadillac,”’ an obscure ‘50s tune by the even 
more obscure Vince Taylor), rhythm and blues (on the al- 
bum’s last cut, “Train in Vain,’’ an unlisted original by 
Strummer and Jones), and swing (listen to ‘Jimmy Jazz,” 
a twirling cane/spinning boater of a song about dread). 
Jones has become especially fond of the ‘‘Telstar’’ guitar 
sound, a continuous beep-beep that recalls an old-fash- 
ioned telegraph. The band, which has always loved to 
play with echo, is now evoking some of Sun Studios’ 
cavernous affects. The shock actually goes deeper, 
though. The Clash seem to be having fun — not knock- 
ing off, but knocking around. They've discovered that 
not everything has to be approached head-on. This 
shouldn't be such a great surprise. They had prepared us 
for this change with most of the material they released 
after Give ‘Em Enough Rope (some of which appeared on 
or with the American version of The Clash): the doo- 
wop intro, sax break, and romantic strains of ‘1-2 Crush 
On You”; the rockabilly_riffs and Dylanesque piling on 
of words in ‘Gates of the West’; the acoustic-guitar solo 
in the middle of ‘‘“Groovy Times’’; Strummer and Jones's 
Laurel-and-Hardy routine during “‘Capital Radio.” At 
the time of their release (mostly on The Cost of Living 
EP), these songs seemed attenuated — like Elvis Costello 
B-sides, out-takes that should have remained so. But 
played again now, with London Calling, they make sense 
— a prologue that has been given something to intro- 
duce. Though ‘“‘Groovy Times” and ‘’Capital Radio” 
don’t stand up to the best of the new album, their mix- 
ture of earnestness and looniness anticipates the record's 
high, anthemic spirit. And the inclusion of Bobby Ful- 
ler’s “I Fought the Law” on the EP, at the time an appar- 
ent admission of defeat (‘‘and the law won’’), now seems 
like the band’s clearest signal of where they were about to 


go — an ironic boast of victory. What losers could ever 

sing so loudly and play so fiercely? The lyrics tell one 

tale; Mick Jones's ringing, careering guitar tells another. 
+ * * 

Exile on Main Street is probably London Calling’s 
immediate antecedent, but in spirit and quest, I think it’s 
closer to The Basement Tapes. There's the same sense of 
mystery and foolishness, of private meaning and public 
discovery folding back onto one another; the same feel- 
ing that these songs were made up on the spot and that 
they were handed down from generation to generation. 
What makes London Calling so utterly contemporary 
and so resonant is the ragtag ribaldry of the sessions, the 
feeling that the Clash are so caught up in their found 
melodies and new songs that they can knock everything 
and everybody for a loop without giving it a thought. It’s 
the bits and pieces that come through: Strummer’s cackle 
and sudden ‘‘Get this!’ during ‘‘London Calling’; the 
loose talking intro to ‘The Right Profile’; the false start 
of their Rulers’ cover, ‘‘Wrong ‘Em Boyo.” 

The Clash have added a (permanent?) fifth member, 
organist Micky Gallagher, and they use a horn section on 
some cuts. Neither change seems to be the source of this 
record's openness though; they’re more the result — one 
more sound that can come out of nowhere and goose 
things up. It doesn’t matter that the lyrics of ‘‘Rudie 
Can't Fail’’ are elliptical. What you remember is the 
whoops and the hollers of its melodies. It doesn’t matter 
that the words of ‘‘Clampdown” emerge only in 
snatches. All you need to hear are the instruments open- 
ing up and closing down at regular intervals. 

None of this is to imply that the Clash have converted 
to good-timy punk. Mick Jones still uses his guitar like a 
battering ram. Drummer Topper Headon still sounds as 
though he’s throwing hand grenades everytime he hits a 
drum roll. The shadow that falls across London Call- 
ing’s chipper wackiness is the same shadow of anger and 
dread that lay across The Clash and Give ‘Em Enough 
Rope. But now the Clash employ the thrust and parry of 
irony that they learned with ‘I Fought the Law’: play- 
ing the fool in order to turn the tables, playing the nat- 
tering fan in order to portray Montgomery Clift’s leap 
into destruction (“The Right Profile’). And over the 
space of the album’s records, the Clash can play the an- 


gles, play off the difference between a fix (‘Hateful’) 
and a‘kick (“Koka Kola’), between honor among thieves 
(Wrong ‘Em Boyo’’) and the rules of casino crime (‘The 
Card Cheat’). The songs cut because the Clash, as al- 
ways, acknowledge the attraction of what they hate the 
most. The shimmering chorus and fuzz-tone guitar of 

Hateful” reinforce the disturbing tranquillity of any de- 
pendency; the unfurling trumpets of ‘“The Card Cheat 
make its hero’s easy morality almost grand and right- 
eous. 

* * * 

But for all the ironic distance and third-person vi- 
gnettes, at the center of London Calling is the Clash’s 
own story of self-creation — perhaps the most important 
story rock ‘n’ roll can tell right now. The puffed-up alle- 
gory of calling themselves the ‘Four Horsemen” is bad 
myth-making, and segueing it into the direct outpouring 
of “I’m Not Down” turns it into the most strained song 
on the album. No, the Clash tell their story best with an- 
thems. They're moralists, after all, exemplars of a move- 
ment, and they're also ambitious rock stars. Anthems 
can't resolve this contradiction, but they can fuse it with 
a heroic past and the possibilities of a heroic future 
What keeps ‘Spanish Bombs” from turning sentimental 
is the Clash’s keen awareness that art and politics failed 
in Spain during the ‘30s, that that fusion is failing in Ire- 
land today, and that for all the leaps of faith and 
imagination the band would like to make, they are just 
rock-'n’-roll tourists vacationing on the Spanish coast. 
But after four years, the Clash are not so diminished or so 
glib that they can ignore the costs of failing to bring art 
and politics together. 

One of Mick Jones’s favorite tricks is to push a guitar 
coda long past the point where it would end naturally 
It’s one of those musicianly devices that keep a song re- 
verberating long after it’s over. But I also think that it can 
be taken as a sign of how far the Clash want to extend 
themselves. Jones does it again on ‘Death or Glory,” the 
song that sums up London Calling. His guitar rings out 
until you don’t think he’s ever going to stop. It’s as if he 
wants to make sure you get the point that the Clash re- 
fuse to let death or glory become ‘‘just another story’’ — 
not in their hands. The Clash, it seems, are in this all the 


way. s 
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Ornette’s Harmelodics and the blues tradition 


by Bob Blumenthal 


n the world of jazz, which prides it- 

self on being open-minded but often 

reveals a truly conservative obstinacy, 
an innovator’s greatest strength is per- 
severance. Since the music has moved 
into the realms of bebop and beyond, its 
visionaries have found it particularly 
necessary to state and restate their con- 
cepts and let other players, critics, and 
listeners slowly come around. Thelon- 
ious Monk has become the classic case: 
he stuck with the same tunes, played by 


jazz visionary 


the same kinds of bands, and by about 
1958, people began to feel comfortable 
with what had sounded so odd in 1947. 
But steadfastness has also paid off for 
later generations of radicals. Although 
Cecil Taylor may ‘have placed himself in 
some unexpected contexts lately, the 
growing recognition and financial suc- 
cess he currently enjoys were won by 
sticking with the solo and group ap- 
proaches he developed in the early ‘60s. 
Even the Art Ensemble of Chicago ap- 
pear to have reached a level of commer- 
cial viability without abandoning the 
heretical format they pioneered around 
1960, 

The case of Ornette Coleman, how- 
ever, is quite different. His classic quar- 
tet configuration, of sax, cornet, acoustic 
bass, and drums, has found belated suc- 
cess in the last two years playing the basic 


style (and many of the basic composi- 
tions) in the guise of Old and New 
Dreams, but that’s a Coleman band with- 
out Coleman. Since roughly 1973 when 
he drastically curtailed his performing ca- 
reer, Coleman has returned to the acous- 
tic-combo format only on rare occasions. 
When he has performed live or recorded, 
Coleman has seemed intent on showing 
himself capable of other things. 

But then, Coleman has never been as 
single-minded in the presentation of his 
music as a Monk or a Taylor. Before 
embarking on a two-year retirement, he 
organized a 1962 Town Hall concert of 
original music, which included both a 
string quartet and a rhythm-and-blues 
band. Coleman's return from sabbatical, 
in 1965, found him playing trumpet and 
violin as well as alto sax; two years later 
RCA Red Seal released an album of his 
chamber music for strings and wood- 
winds. And the ‘70s have seen him an- 
nounce his Harmelodic Theory, record an 
album-length piece with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, and capture the at- 
tention of jazz and rock fans both with a 
new band, featuring electric guitars, that 
draws heavily on rock and funk. 

The variety of Coleman’s output in the 
70s is manifest on two new albums on 
Artists House. Soapsuds, Soapsuds con- 
tains five duets with bassist Charlie 


Haden (on four, Coleman plays tenor for 
the first time since 1961) and is close to 
this ‘classic’ style. Coleman the fusion- 
ist is heard on Tales of Captain Black, a 
quartet session led by guitarist James 
‘Blood’ Ulmer (who is identified on the 
jacket simply as James Blood). Any new 
Coleman recording is an event, especially 
given his low profile in recent years; but 
the appearance of this pair demands some 
thoughts on the constants and the 
fluctuations of Ornette Coleman in the 
70s. 

As unorthodox as the Coleman quar- 
tet sounded upon its 1959 arrival in New 
York, it did not represent a total break 
with the jazz tradition. The two 
horns/bass/drums instrumentation was 
familiar enough, the rhythm section 
maintained a 4/4 feeling under the solo- 
ists, the leader (and trumpeter Don 
Cherry) still did the bulk of the soloing 
and still sandwiched their improvisa- 
tions. between ensemble statements of 
Coleman’s tunes. Odd meters, ‘‘energy”’ 
rhythms, overtones, and false-register ef - 
fects that would soon pervade the avant- 
garde are conspicuously absent from the 
Coleman quartet's recordings. The 
rhythmic shape and melodic content of 
numerous Coleman phrases, heard in 
isolation, even suggest that he is among 
the more tradition-steeped players in jazz 
history. 

Yet Coleman had also broken some 
rules that earlier generations considered 
basic. To begin with, he refused to struc- 
ture his solos on chord progressions, pre- 
ferring instead to’ generate melodies — 
from the mood of the particular composi- 
tion (or the mood of the moment) — that 
were not forced to agree with an under- 
lying harmonic structure. The absense of 
conventional chord sequences also 
allowed Coleman to use pitch variations 
for emotional shading, and his conscious 
and continual raising and lowering of 
notes (plus, for a time, his use of a plas- 
tic alto) lent an unmatched vocal quality 
to his playing. Finally, Coleman stopped 
molding his ideas into the usual four- and 
eight-bar patterns, since recurring chords 
no longer emphasized such discrete sub- 
divisions. The juxtaposition of his 
irregular lines with the more familiar- 
sounding time playing of bass and drums 
created a new feeling, of unbounded, 
floating rhythm. 

There is a wonderful logic to Cole- 
man’s rule-breaking the rejection of 
conventional harmony, pitch, and phrase 
lengths all led to a freer melodic line in a 
familiar rhythmic and structural context. 
Although the conception was completely 
realized in 1959, several years passed be- 
fore Coleman began to articulate it pub- 
licly as a system, complete with a name. 
With the release of Skies of America 
(Columbia), in 1972, Coleman began to 
speak of a Harmelodic Theory, a title he 
and his associates have used ever since (a 
booklet in Ulmer’s album reproduces a 
Harmelodic guitar clef). This stress on 
Harmelodics, plus the formats Coleman 
adopted in place of his familiar quartet, 
imply that Coleman has come up with 
another ‘‘new thing.”’ If I understand 
Harmelodics, however, Coleman simply 
has found new situations onto which the 
same basic concepts can be brought to 
bear. 

Coleman's descriptions of the Har- 
melodic Theory often are tough to fol- 





Coleman 


low (try the notes to Skies of America or 
the interview in issue 12 -of Musician), 
but a central theme seems to be allowing 
all instruments to sound in their ‘‘na- 
tural’ pitch. A violin, for example, is 
tuned so that a violinist reading a middle 
C off a manuscript with the customary 
treble staff will produce a tone we all call 
C.’’ A saxophonist reading that same C 
would produce a different pitch, how- 
ever, because saxophones are tuned in E- 
flat. To produce a pitch like the violin’s, 
the saxophonist must transpose the note 
and an E-flat where he sees a C, or some- 
one has to transpose the saxophonist’s 
manuscript staff beforehand. It is such 
transposition, common to all orchestral 
writing, that Coleman seems to reject. 
At least that’s what I take the notes to 
Skies of America to mean when Cole- 
man says, ‘The writing is applied to har- 
melodic modulation, meaning to modu- 
late in range without changing keys .... 
The movements are written free of key 
and use the total collective blending of 
the transposed and non-transposed in- 
struments using the same intervals.’’ In 
other words, everyone in the London 
Symphony reads a C off the manu- 
scripts, but a variety of pitches are pro- 
duced. Traditional harmony is rejected, 
this time on a grand scale, and the shift- 


ing clashes of pitch within the orchestra 


being to suggest the cry in Coleman’s 
alto. 

Skies of America is an impressively de- 
tailed work that moves through 21 move- 
ments in twice as many minutes. The har- 
melodic unisons of the full ensemble are 
surprisingly compact, with the strings 
carrying most of the weight; when brass 
sounds rise to the surface (‘Place in 
Space’) or appear highlighted while still 
within the orchestral mix (‘Birthdays and 
Funerals’’), the effect is altogether brac- 
ing. Coleman appears, as featured solo- 
ist, in only seven of the movements, but 
drums (Ed Blackwell?) and tympani are 
featured throughout the work. The 
moods include sweeping grandeur 
(‘Skies of America’), bustling conges- 
tion (“Holiday for Heroes’), stealth 
(‘The Men Who Live in the White 
House’), and several-moments of uneasy 
calm (“Sunday in America’’). 

If Skies of America stands up surpris- 
ingly well as an extended composition, it 
sounds emotionally constricted next to 
Coleman's quartets. This quality only re- 
affirms Coleman's strength in the blues 
idiom, for it is the very cry of Coleman's 
alto and his quartet that the music de- 
mands and the large ‘classical’ orchestra, 
even with the benefit of Harmelodics, 
cannot quite capture. A comparison of 
the “All of My Life” melody as sung by 
the strings here with the more wrench- 
ing version on Science Fiction (Colum- 
bia) is instructive, but Coleman makes 
the point clearly enough when he finally 
and piercingly enters during ‘The Artist 
in America’ at the close of side one. 
When Coleman performed ‘Skies of 
America” at the 1972 Newport-New 
York festival, his quartet of the time was 
incorporated into the orchestration; that 
performance (especially the dazzling 
cadenza during “The Men Who Live in 
the White House’’) remains one of the 
awesome concert performances I have 
experienced. 

The term ‘‘blues idiom’ (which Albeft 
Murray elaborates upon in his book 


Stomping the Blues) seems made for 
Coleman; his melodic ideas, rhythmic 
drive, and emotional disposition are 
clearly a latter-day manifestation of the 
blues tradition. A band that features elec- 
tric guitars, electric bass, and dance 
rhythms thus promises to be more ac- 
commodating to Coleman than a sym- 
phony orchestra, and the quintet featured 
on Dancing in Your Head (Horizon) and 
Body Meta (Artist House) has indeed 
drawn more attention than Skies of 
America. Again Coleman calls the ap- 
proach Harmelodic — no chord patterns 
to follow, each musician pursuing his 
own sound — but now the context sug- 
gests funk and rock. 

The raw, cluttered power of Dancing 
in Your Head's two long versions of 
‘Theme from a Symphony” (‘‘The Good 
Life’ from Skies of America) is over- 
whelming, yet a better sense of how the 
band does it can be gathered from Body 


- Meta. Bern Nix and Charlie Ellerbee are 


the guitarists; the one on the left channel 
(Ellerbee, I believe) plays very spare lines 
and chords, whereas the other is melodic- 
ally bolder and texturally more pungent. 
Together they create a prickly, elusive 
sound mass. And underneath the gui- 
tars, the real magic occurs. Electric bass- 
ist Jamaaladeen Tacuma (aka Rudy Mac- 
Daniel) constructs free-floating lines that 
seem to walk and sprawl simultan- 
eously; \unpredictably throughout his 
work are great nuggets of melody that re- 
veal his-conception to be closer to Cole- 
man’s than anyone else’s in the band is. 
Drummer Shannon Jackson, in contrast, 
sounds rudimentary, favoring tight, 
cyclical rock patterns that remain solid 
even when he begins to elaborate the 
pulse. This free-funk setting is perfect 
for Jackson (I am far less impressed with 
his recorded work with Cecil Taylor, who 
needs metric liberties from his drum- 
mers), and his teaming with the more effu- 
sive Tacuma creates one, most original of 
the infectious rhythm section of the ‘70s. 

Body Meta lets us hear this foursome 
tackle a range of textures, including Bo 
Diddley-style riffing on ‘Voice Poetry,” 
3/4 time on ‘‘European Echoes,” and the 
evolving rhythms of ‘Fou Amour.”’ It 
also suggests that in this context Cole- 
man sacrifices some of the keen intellect 
of his acoustic music. The emotional 
power of his “Theme from a Sym- 
phony” solos, plus the newness of that 
context, obscured Coleman’s uncommon 
reliance of personal cliche; and while the 
heat of his Body Meta solos is also viscer- 
ally satisfying, one’s sense of his recycl- 
ing old ideas.is stronger, ‘Macho Wom- 
an” in particular being loaded with 
familiar licks. Only on ‘European 
Echoes,” with Jackson leading the band 
into some of its loosest playing, does 
Coleman build ideas in the manner we 
have come to expect. 

One of Coleman’s primary concerns in 
his electric bands is the placement of his 
alto within the sound of the ensemble. 
I've heard it said that he wants to bury it, 
in order to make the listener come 
through the electric sound to the 


“natural” acoustic voice, but Body Meta’‘s 


mix is just the reverse, with the alto 
plainly on top. Tales of Captain Black 
gives us the ‘‘buried”’ effect, yet since this 
is Ulmer’s record, the balance may re- 
flect only how the guitarist wants his 
instrument to lie among the others (he 


and Tacuma tend to cover Ornette’s alto 
and Denardo Coleman's drums). Besides 
being partly obscured, Ornette loses the 
full bottom of his sound and picks up 
substantial echo. He is clearly not the fea- 
tured soloist here, although he gets some- 
thing to do on each of the eight tracks, 
sounding best on “Revelation March,” 

Ulmer’s various free-funk bands have 
attracted raves in New York; on the basis 
of this album, I’m unconvinced. Neither 
his sound nor his ideas are particularly 
focused, so he often seems to jump 
around, with a lot of loose ends left in the 
process. Tacuma, with his more deter- 
mined lines, sometimes overtakes Ulmer 
in the midst of a guitar solo. There’s also 
haste here, an impatience that stiffens the 
momentum. Denardo Coleman, one of 
my least favorite drummers, is admittedly 
more disciplined than I have previously 
heard him, but his beat lacks the defini- 
tion of Shannon Jackson's. Indeed, the 
entire band sounds blurred. 

Ulmer’s strength here is his writing. 
The mark of Coleman is clear on ‘‘Mor- 
ning Bride’ (a relative of ‘European 
Echoes’) and ‘‘Moons Shines,’ yet the 
keening beauty of the latter makes ques- 
tions of sources incidental. Elsewhere, 
Ulmer provides riffs with bite (“Woman 
Coming,’ ‘‘Arena’’) and a potent line 
called ‘Revealing.’ Perhaps the inclu- 
sion of eight tunes contributed to the 
frenetic pace, or maybe the grating sound 
is supposed to be the message. Tales of 
Captain Black is not the same as Cole- 
man’s electric albums, and the compari- 
son doesn't work to Ulmer’s advantage. 

Coleman’‘s most satisfying recent work 


has been his duets with bassist Chaphigug, 


Haden. Besides the Soapsuds, Soapsuds 
album, the pair have recorded “O.C.,“ a 
tour de force with Coleman on alto, and 
“The Golden Number,” with Coleman 
playing trumpet. These performances, 
available on Haden’s Horizon albums 
Closeness and The Golden Number, are 
worth finding before A&M obliterates 
the Horizon-catalogue (Closeness has al- 
ready been deleted from Schwann). 
“O.C.,"’ a Haden melody in the Coleman 
manner, features stunning interaction by 
the pair, especially during Coleman's 
second alto solo. His trumpet solo on 
‘The Golden Number” is transcribed on 
the album jacket, and you don’t need a 
detailed knowledge of music or scores to 
benefit from this visual representation of 
the Coleman style Bruce Thomas's tran- 
scription captures the way in which Cole- 
man uses changes in pitch (marked by 
arrows) to lend momentum to his 
phrases, his fondness for contrast, and 
the relative simplicity of many of the 
melodic ideas. Notation is less successful 
at conveying Coleman’s very personal 
rhythmic attack (the note values in places 
seem arbitrary), and by reproducing only 
the trumpet part, Thomas has indirectly 
illustrated for someone listening to the 
record how Haden’s accompaniment is 
heard as an integral part of Coleman's 
solo. 

Soapsuds, Soapsuds, recorded in 
January of 1977, has four equally engag- 
ing performances and one masterpiece. 
The unlikely peak of the album is the 
theme song from Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman, which Coleman intones com- 
plete with the opening tag phrase. Almost 
immediately, we are struck by how natur- 
ally this material is suited to Coleman, 


since the cry of the name “Mary Hart- 
man” not only is extremely voice-like 
when reproduced on tenor but also con- 
tains one of Coleman's pet licks (“Mary 
HART’). The theme chorus, played straight 
with a deep, gorgeous tenor sound, has all 
the precision and authority of a Ben 
Webster ballad. 

After the theme, Coleman moves 
directly to blues phraseology and a 
rhythmic feel that can only be described 
as swing. Throughout the development 
on this and the other tracks, there is an 
allegiance to straight-ahead 4/4 which 
makes the music sound more complete 
than that of Coleman’s electric bands or 
Skies of America. Haden, of course, is the 
perfect partner and deserves much of the 
credit for this, yet this free-floating but 
undeniable jazz time also seems to be 
Coleman's true rhythmic metier. After 
all, a mastery of the blues idiom entails a 
grasp of what Albert Murray calls ‘‘Kan- 
sas City 4/4, the velocity of celebration.” 

“Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman” 
seems to display (and sum up) both the 
melodic and the rhythmic command of 
Coleman at his best. The first tenor solo 
mixes blues phrases with thematic 
material, nods to television a second time 
by quoting Sesame Street’s “Sing a 
Song,’ and ends by summoning Haden to 
the fore with the “Mary Hartman” cry. 
The second tenor solo, more arpeggiated 
and seemingly deeper-rooted in pure 
impulse, is a model of Coleman's 
iconoclastic sense of construction. He 
doesn't really link ideas thematically in 
the manner of a Sonny Rollins, but the 
more intuitive sense of progression 
throughout-the solo works to similar ef- 
fect. The final melody chorus contains a 
dramatic drop to the lower register, fol- 
lowed by a modulation — a Harmelodic 
theme statement? * 

The remaining tracks are nearly as 
good. Haden, with his heavy attack and 
profound aural presence, is one of ‘the 
few musicians who could convincingly 
share an entire album with Coleman; 
among his best efforts are the bass solo 
on “‘Human Being” and the interaction 
throughout ‘Sex Spy.’’ The trumpet fea- 
ture “Some Day” is a lovely Coleman 
melody, with a more resolved feeling than 
his usual searching lines, that allows 
Coleman to display his growing agility on 
trumpet and the unity of his improvising 
approach. What's lacking is the sound 
and character of Coleman the saxophon- 


ist, which organizes the conception into , 


such complete musical statements. 

Nothing is lacking when Coleman 
plays tenor, a horn he takes to as natur- 
ally as to the alto. His ability to convey 
direct emotion has been praised before 
and can be sampled in several spots — 
catch the funky braying at the start of his 
“Human Being” solo or the irreverent 
burp during the final theme statement on 
that track — but it is the quality of that 
emotion which, in the final analysis, is so 
singular. While listening to Coleman’s 
tenor solo on ‘Soap Suds,” I had the feel- 
ing of overhearing someone on his front 
porch who was crooning into the night, 
hoping both to soothe and to exorcise the 
demons within. Who else commands this 
basic folk quality so profoundly? Per- 
haps that’s why — Harmelodics, sym- 
phonies, and fusion notwithstanding — 
Ornette Coleman remains to my mind the 
ultimate jazz musician. 
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Prelude to what? 


A disco label makes new successes out of old methods 


by Mike Freedberg 


When I bought records in the ‘50s, I 
didn’t buy the artist, | bought the label — 
like End, Gone, or Hull. | knew even if | 
hadn't heard of the artist I'd be getting a 
certain quality, a sound. 

— Arlene Smith, lead singer 
of the Chantels 


ack when Arlene Smith was a teen- 
B age star, the whole rock-’n’-roll 

scene was new, young, and un- 
formed. For the most part, the big record 
companies of the time could not find and 
record rock ‘n’ roll; their vested pop tra- 
ditions didn’t allow it. But record inde- 
pendents as young and unformed as rock 
n roll itself were there, run by chance- 
taking, street-smart men like George 
Goldner. Goldner owned End, Gone, and 
Hull, and he was one of the record peo- 
ple who went looking for new and young 
sounds, shaping them to his taste as he 
went. He discovered and made the Chan- 
tels. 

Then along came the 1970s, and along 
came disco — new, young, and un- 
formed. Once again, the big companies, 
with their big traditions, could not find 
and record the new music. But as in the 
1950s, independents as young and unen- 
cumbered as the music itself were on 
hand. Labels as obscure as Venture, 
Shout, Innovation, PIP, Beam Junction, 
AVI; larger companies that had origi- 
nally concentrated on other genres, such 
as Salsoul and Casablanca; the vast as- 
sortment of little labels distributed by 
Henry Stone's TK umbrella; and still 
later, newcomers like Philadelphia’s TEC 
and New York City’s West End. But most 
impressively, New York City’s Prelude 
Records. There have been twenty Pre- 
lude albums released since early 1978; 12 
have made the top five in the trade maga- 
zines’ disco charts, and all but one, ac- 
cording to Prelude’s president, have made 
money. In the year of the record indus- 
try's well-publicized collapse, 1979, Pre- 
lude grossed 800 percent more than it did 
in 1977. 

Clearly, the people at Prelude are cor- 
rect in believing that they are finding and 
releasing the right stuff. And the hunt for 
good disco never ends. Label president 
Marvin Schlachter says, “I answer every 
phone call, listen to every tape, see every 
artist who comes into our offices. If I 
don't, (A&R man) Francois Kervorkian 
does. You never know — today’s nobody 
is tomorrow’s superstar. You never know 
which one. Good songs don’t just come 
from big-name producers who charge 
high prices for them; they come from 
everyone.” 


Schlachter’s open-door policy is con- 
firmed by one ambitious Boston disco 
producer who visited Prelude unan- 
nounced last month: ‘‘Schlachter didn’t 
know me from Adam, but he had me 
come right into his office and play my 
tapes. Compare that to when I took the 
same tapes to a record man who actually 
knew me from Boston — he had me wait 
and wait, and after three weeks I'm still 
waiting.’ Schlachter eventually rejected 
this producer's tapes, but that’s not out of 
line with the odds. He and A&R man 
Kervorkian listen to as many as 50 demo 
tapes a week; out of this 2500 or so of- 
ferings a year, Prelude will buy about 20 
and release around 10. 

The day we started, we knew what 


cams basic philosophy had to be: don’t 


ftake too many records; work every rec- 
otd you have; and if you don’t believe in 
a record, don’t even bother putting it 
out, explains Schlachter. ‘‘We put out 
nine albums in 1979, and this year we'll 
be even more selective, even if we put out 
more records. After all, we're being of- 
fered more.” 

Prelude’s specialty is still disco. The in- 
dustry wisdom just now is that disco is 
dying, but Prelude doesn’t plan to 
change. ‘I wish they‘d all get out of dis- 
co and leave it all to me,” taunts Schlach- 
ter. And he has the statistics to back up 


Musique 


his dissenting opinion. Since the label hit 
big with Saturday Night Band, in early 
1978, there have been all those top-five 
releases, and all those worldwide sales. 
Only serious discophiles are likely to rec- 
ognize such albums as Lemon, Macho, 
Constellation Orchestra’s Perfect Love 
Affair, Sticky Fingers, L.A.X., Martin 
Circus, and Theo Vaness’s Bad, Bad Boy; 
but then serious discophiles’ tastes are 
Prelude’s bread and butter. In fact, the la- 
bel is actually cautious about its better- 
known releases: Musique’s Keep On 
Jumpin’, with its R&B hit single “In the 
Bush’; Peter Jacques Band, from which 
came ‘Fire Night Dance’; and the la- 
bel’s currently hot R&B single, ‘I’m 
Caught up in a One-Night Love Affair,’ 
by Inner Life. The reason is simple: these 
songs greater sales entail exponentially 
greater risk. Prelude knows who will buy 
its strictly disco releases, but the audi- 
ence for its radio hits shifts unpredic- 
tably. 

Moreover, danger is built into the 
process of repeating a success. Schlach- 
ter and Kervorkian have every confi- 
dence they can pick the right 10 releases 
out of 2500 first offerings; after a hit, 
though, they can only return to the spe- 
cific producer who gave them the song 
and hope he can give them another. One 
out of one is substantially riskier odds 


than one out of two hundred and fifty; 
especially since as a small, under-capi- 
talized ‘label Prelude can only hire un- 
tried or inconsistent producers and art- 
ists. And the results show it: neither the 
second Saturday Night Band album nor 
Musique’s second came anywhere near 
the success of its predecessor; even Theo 


~V aness’s new release is not a sure success 


yet. . 

If Prelude people are justifiably con- 
cerned about these artists’ followups, 
they are positively paranoid about France 
Joli’s next album. Joli is the sort of find 
most labels brag about. At 16, she has-a 
golden-glow face, glamorous auburn 
hair, and a voice to match Arlene Smith's. 
Her debut album was cut’in her native 
Montreal by that city’s slickest pop-disco 
producer, Tony Green; it went gold in 
America on the strength of Joli’s scream- 
ing account of a teenage love affair and 
Green's anxious percussion and soulful, 
echoing backup voices. So Prelude found 
itself with a pop success. But as Joli goes 
back into the studio with Green, the men 
of Prelude wish the session would hurry 
up. All they can think about are the prob- 
lems this second album might bring: 
either it will be successful, whereupon big 
record companies with big money will 
buy out Joli’s contract; or it will not be 
successful, and Prelude will lose the repu- 
tation Joli gave it with AM radio and the 
mass media. ~ 

So Schlachter sits in his office discuss- 
ing these concerns, as other artists pop in 
to say hello, unknowns like Kumano and 
Bobby Thurston. One gets the feeling 
Schlachter is happier with Kumano and 
Thurston than he is with Joli. Their rock- 
disco and R&B will reach the audience 
even if they don’t knock it out. And 
where these unknowns came from, there 
will be more — more unknowns, more 
records Prelude has chosen to gamble on, 
more chances to practice the Prelude 
vhilosophy. 

“Instead of trying to compete,” ex- 
plains Schlachter, ‘‘we try not to com- 
pete. We don't have the luxury of a cor- 
porate godfather who'll give us more mil- 
lions to blow on top of the million he 
blew last year. So we are very, very care- 
ful about the money we've invested in a’ 
record. Also, we have good ears and 
understand what disco is about. Do you 
know the acceptance of disco is so uni- 
versal it even amazes me? Our hits are 
hits all over the world, not just here in 
America. We don’t have to depend on a 


gold record here.”’ 
Continued on page 18 
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Craig Smith: frivolous, wide-ranging, passionate opinions 


Mr. Smith goes to church 


The versatile philosophy of Emmanuel cantatas 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


raig Smith loves Bolero, and 
( Strauss waltzes. So do lots of 

people, of course, but it’s not what 
you d expect from the person who gave 
us the first complete cycle of Bach can- 
tatas performed in this country (and 
probably the t:.ird anywhere since Bach), 
two American premieres of Handel op- 
eras, and seven Mozart Birthday con- 
certs. Smith, who teaches music history at 
the Longy School and accompanies the 
Liederkreis vocal quartet in addition to 
being music director at Emmanuel 
Church, is too busy to satisfy expecta- 
tions. His independent mind has to be one 
of the reasons some of Boston’s out- 
standing musicians have gathered at Em- 
manuel Church for the past nine years to 
present the most ambitious, exciting, and 
significant string of local musical events 
of this decade. 

Smith’s opinions are wide-ranging, 
and rarely frivolous. The ‘‘obvious 
shape’ of the Bolero means you can 
‘listen for Ravel's elegant detail.” Strauss 
waltzes are “light, but dead serious — his 
orchestra was famous for having the best 
players in Vienna, and they really re- 
hearsed. Die Fledermaus is a really good 
piece. It’s hard to conduct because it 
comes from a dance, not an opera, tradi- 
tion. It’s the Viennese ‘laughing through 
tears’ — it needs to be done straight, with 
first-rate singers. The whole light-opera 
tradition is in trouble.’ Wagnerian opera 
is ‘the Eve's apple of music — hypnotic, 
seductive, and revolting. The problem 
with Wagner is his politics — that’s a very 
big issue for me. But act one of Parsifal is 
about the most gorgeous thing I’ve ever 
heard. I turn on the radio in my car to the 
second act of Tristan — I’m utterly con- 
vinced, but the moment it’s over ... | 
don’t know. It’s brilliantly put together. 


Wagner had complete, utter confidence, 
and the chops to do it. I don’t think Id 
miss Siegfried, though.” The ‘‘collabora- 
tion of the century” — our century — “‘is 
Stravinsky and Balanchine. Stravin- 
sky's ballets for Diaghilev exist now only 
as music. I saw the New York City Ballet 
do Agon 12 years ago, and it changed my 
life.”’ 

These passionate opinions, the think- 
ing out loud, and the grappling (a favor- 
ite word) with his deepest feelings about 
music seem oddly disconnected from the 
rather casual way Craig Smith came to 
Boston and to Emmanuel Church. (‘The 
most momentous things in one’s life,’’ he 
says, ‘are totally arbitrary.””) He was 
born on the Washington border of Idaho 
(‘I bet I'm the only person you know 
who is from Idaho’’). He went to Wash- 
ington State for two years and decided to 
come East after a ‘marvelous’: summer 
program he attended at Castle Hill. He 
won scholarships to both Juilliard and the 
New England Conservatory. “I couldn't 
deal with New York right off the farm. 
This was clearly the better choice.”’ 


His main interest was piano. ‘I had all 
the standard piano ambitions — the Rach- 
maninoff Second Piano Concerto with 
the New York Philharmonic! It was far 
from my mind to deal with conducting 
and choruses.’ But he was not “that 
kind’’ of pianist: ‘I’m too social. I don’t 
like to practice eight hours a day. I love 
piano music still as much as anything, 
but I enjoy doing chamber music more — 
I’m more temperamentally suited to it. 
Besides, the world doesn’t want to hear 
me play the Rachmaninoff Second. 


“Tt was a terrible. blow, but I’ve lived 
with it.” 
He started playing the piano at four (‘I 


can’t remember not playing the piano’’). 
His mother was a pianist and his first 
teacher. Then there was a local woman, 
and later a man at a local college. ‘‘He was 
very enthusiastic, but careful. He had me 
playing Liszt, Rachmaninoff, Chopin, 
and loving it. It was great for me at that 
age, 13 or 14, to grapple with fistfuls of 
notes — the physical side of piano play- 
ing. But he didn’t let me slop around. | 
was incredibly lucky; I never had any but 
fabulous piano teachers. Any problems | 
have are not blamable on my teachers.” 


He came to singing as coach and ac- 
companist for the Opera Workshop at 
Washington State. “I had practically 
never heard a piece of vocal music in my 
life before that — except maybe Paul 
Robeson singing ‘Deep River.’ I became 
enamored of opera.’’ After moving here, 
in his senior year at NEC he got a job as a 
tenor in the Emmanuel Church chorus. 
“It was a good job, and | could carry a 
tune — most people in a conservatory, I 
presume, can carry a tune. I became 
aware of the technical apparatus of sing- 
ing, and a chorus will accept anything 
from a tenor.’’ He was 21 and “very 
broke’’ when the music director at Em- 
manuel left abruptly and, to his surprise, 
Smith was asked to take over. “‘T still 
wanted to play Rachmaninoff. I never 
had conducted at all — I flailed. I didn’t 
know beat patterns; it was a disaster. | 
got books and a stick and stood in front 
of the mirror.”’ 


Mainly through records he began to 
fall in love with the Bach cantatas. ‘‘I got 
the hare-brained scheme of doing Bach 
cantatas every week, as part of the ser- 
vice. It was just insane. I had no idea of 
the difficulties. Some of the early per- 
formances were harrowingly horrible. 








But there were marvelous singers — Jane 
(Bryden), D’Anna (Fortunato), David 
Dusing, who’s now in New York, the 
kind of guy who could do a tenor aria 
every week. We never stopped after that. 
Then Ben Zander put me onto a shy, 
teen-aged oboe player named Peggy Pear- 
son. We needed an oboe player. It just 
happened. There were these terrific 
people hanging around with nothing to 
do — Suzie Cleverdon, Danny Banner, 
Chris Krueger, Bob Stallman. Once you 
get a corps, other people want to get in- 
volved. No one wants to play with lousy 
players. Of course, the church fathers 
and the rector, Al Kershaw, were with us 
every inch of the way.”’ 


One of the problems was simply get- 
ting the music to the players. ‘In the first 
year, we did the most obscure, small-scale 
pieces with no chorus. I had to cut and 


Paste parts. I was living at the Xerox 


place. Gradually we developed a library, 
and we discovered the Drinker Library in 
Philadelphia. Henry Drinker paid some- 
one to copy all the parts of about 150 can- 
tatas. Some of the parts are in the wrong 
key. I had to do about 35 myself.”’ 


The chord that the cantatas struck in 
Smith, he has come to think, was his in- 
terest in ‘‘functional’’ music: ‘The mar- 
velous idea of people coming together to 
celebrate an occasion with a piece of mu- 
sic. The church is one of the few or- 
ganizations where that’s a continuing tra- 
dition. The cantatas are not really music 
as pure art — they always seem weird in 
concert. No other music is shaped like 
that: opening, a string of arias, followed 
by a little hymn. But in the service the 
shape makes sense. The hymn ties the 
congregation together, reaffirming this or 

Continued on page 22 








Don’t Just _ 
Reproduce Music. 


The Sound Shaper One Ten 
operates in ten frequency 
ranges from 31 Hz to 16,000 
Hz. Each range has separate 
linear (sliding) controls for 
each channel. The controls 
will give a range of + 12dB to 
either add or subtract from 
the music. 





Introducing the Sound 
Shaper Three. The world’s 
~~ first Paragraphic frequency 
www Bp equalizer. Finally, an 

" equalizer with the 
advantages of both graphic 
and parametric equalizers 
& : without their inherent 

limitations. 


™ 
k&oRRABARBEEED ™ 


+ 








After you hear what an equalizer can do, you'll wonder how you ever heard music without it. 
Equalizers segment the audio frequency range and adjust the levet of each segment to the desired tonal 


balance. 
But an equalizer is not just a sophisticated tone control. Unlike a tone control, an equalizer can balance 


the mid-range frequencies, the usual area of difficulty. An equalizer helps reproduce better, cleaner 
sound, and even lets you adjust the music to suit your taste. 
Here are some unique applications of an equalizer that can make any listening room sound better. 
1. Eliminate distortion from your listening components while adjusting to room acoustics. 
2. Make a good speaker a great speaker. 
3. Make your tastes prevail, not some engineer’s. 

4. Get rid of rumble, hiss and surface noise. 

5. Improve record, tape and broadcast quality. 

6. Make studio quality tapes, without a studio. 

7. Eliminate feedback and adjust the balance of live performances. 
8. Reduce transducer incompatibility. 
9. Revive 78’s and other oldies but goodies. 


BSR Consumer Products Group Route 303, Blauvelt, New York 10913 





Available at these Locations weeigr 


IC. 


TWEETER ETC. TWEETER, ETC. 
14 FRONT ST. 86 WORCESTER RD. RTE.9 


WORCESTER, MASS. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


752-2400 01701 
879-1500 














New England's Largest 
Record Department 


HARVARD SQ. 
MIT TECH 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL USE COOP CHARGE, VISA AND MASTERCHARGE 














RECORDS 


& 




















RON CARTER 
Pick ’Em 


RonCarter 


features Ron Carter 
on piccolo bass 





2-Record Set Specially Priced 


The Clash 
LONDON CALLING 


including 
Lost In The Supermarket/The Card Cheat 
Jimmy Jazz/Spanish Bombs/London Calling 


Pertenece 











E2 36328 The most vital English 
band blasts it all back home in 
“London Calling’’—a double-album 
set containing 19 explosive tracks 
Joe Strummer, Mick Jones, Paul 
Simonon and Topper Headon issue a 
clarion call for the new decade. 





DAN FOGELBERG 
PHOENIX 
including 
Phoenix / The Last To Know 
Wishing On The Moon/Longer/Face The Fire 


FE 35634 Fogelberg delivers with a 
collection of ten brilliant new songs 
rich in melody. They will capture 
your emotions the first time around. 








2-RECORD PR NK Fo Yp 
ne Wa IL 


including: 
Run Like Hell/Comfortably Numb 
Another Brick In The Wall (Part Il) 
Young Lust/Nobody Home 











PC2 36183 ‘‘The Wall,"’ a two- 
record set, is an exciting and stun- 
ning fully-realized package limited 
only by the imagination. Since their 
last album, Pink Floyd has skillfully 
constructed this album of extraordi- 
nary lyrics and music. 


including: 
Even It Up/Strange Night 
Rockin Heaven Down/Break/Down On Me 


FE 36371 Vive la_ différence! 
Heart's new album ‘“Bébé Le 
Strange’’ is loaded with rock that 
sounds as good as it looks. 






































The largest selection of rock, 
jazz and classical records 


HARVARD SQ. 
MIT TECH 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 





recordings are for everyone Donald Martino: Triple Concerto 


tor Clarinet, Bass Clarinet & Contrabass Clarinet 
with a Chamber Orchestra of Sixteen Players 


— quality recordings at etd aa beating prices Mibon Babak Are 2. Cie0 


The Group. for Contemporary Music 
Harvey Sollberger, conductor 


; JS Nbei-é MW A - ( Soin fe Stitt 
PRADY SCHUBERT es 
- CANTATAS INSTI MENTAL PIECES 


1)) 
LEA hL sk \ 











ON SALE THIS WEEK: 
3 Ips for $10, 


$259 
WIN: pinneR For TWO at fe 


Yes, I'd love Dinner for two and Boston 
the elegant Room Symphony Orchestra tickets courtesy of 


1 ss 
‘at the Hyatt Regency Cambridge : Cody 


| 

I 

i 

575 Memorial Drive, Cambridge Name 4 
Featuring Mandarin, Szechuan & Continental Cuisine Address ; 
I 

| 











as PLUS: TIckETs For TWO to the od Sa 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA a hone 
for a concert in April. Drop-off entries at the Coop record dept. until Feb. 23. 





JACK DeJOHNETTE || JAZZ MASTERS ... 
Special Edition - OLD and NEW 


JACK $469 ALSO "OP" ae \ $399 


John Lewis and Hank Jones are complete jazz 


AVAILABLE : ‘€: pianists, at home in every conceivable idiom 
The eight compositions here include the 

DeJOH N H i i h ‘ classic swing of “STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY,” 
the quiet, smokey “WILLOW WEEP FOR ME,” 

the portentous “ODDS AGAINST TOMOR- 

3 ROW,” and the bouncy, free-wheeling “I'LL 

REMEMBER APRIL.” The grand pianos of 


Lewis and Jones also perfectly capture the 


Haden/Garbarek/Gismonti - Magico. Magico 
is Charlie Haden, the American bassist whose 


. Ss >. 7 
f smooth-flowing sensousness of VC. Handy's 
1 ‘ seminal “ST. LOUIS BLUES.” 
Editi : 

work with Keith Jarrett and Ornette Coleman 
has had a major effect on the direction of jazz; 


ECM ae Jan Garbarek, the Norwegian sax man who 
. tops the European jazz polis every year; and 
i Egberto Gismonti, the highly acclaimed 

ECM-1-1152 Brazilian guitarist/pinaist. Magico is magic 


Jack DeJohnette/Special 
Edition. DeJohnette has worked 

with Miles Davis, John Coltrane, 

and more recently with his 

group New Directions (John 

“Abercrombie, Lester Bowie, 

Eddie Gomez). The forceful 

drummer is joined by sax men 

David Murray and Arthur Blythe 

and cellist/bassist Peter Warren 

in a powerful outing. Includes ed 

“Central Park West" and “Zoot a A timeless tribute to the 


pod : as music and spirit of Charles 
«2 Mingus, from the players who 
knew him best. 
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Sheik 
of Shake 


The quiet soul 
of Chuck Willis 


by Peter Guralnick 


am Cooke, Ray Charles, Johnny 

\ce, Bobby ‘Blue’ Bland, Chuck 

Willis all familiar names, per- 
haps, all credited at one time or another 
with the introduction of the gospel-based 
blues-ballad style that came out of 
Charles Brown and, cut loose by Ray 
Charles from its sophisticated moorings, 
became known as soul. Of all these 
musicians, perhaps the least-known 
today is Chuck Willis — and this despite 
the fact that his popular success goes 
back at least as far as any of the others’ 
(in 1952 and ‘53, he had three Top-10 
R&B hits) and that many of his composi- 
tions (“Don't Deceive Me,’ ‘I Feel So 
Bad Its Too Late, Hang Up My 
Rock and Roll Shoes’) have long since 
entered the common language of rock ‘n’ 
roll. He performed wearing a turban, was 
known variously as the Sheik of Shake 
and the King of the Stroll, had a weekly 
Saturday-night television show in Atlan- 
ta at a time (the early ‘50s) when op- 
portunities for black performers in the 
media were distinctly limited, and died of 
a perforated ulcer in 1958, at the age of 
30, just as his biggest hit (entitled, scarce- 
ly ironically, “What Am I Living For?’’) 
was due to be released. 

Perhaps the reason for his relative 
obscurity today is the very absence of 
high drama, in his life and in his music. 
His songs certainly did not have the 
explosive impact of Ray Charles's, and 
his life lacked the drama of Johnny Ace 
(who exited playing Russian roulette) or 
Sam Cooke. “I think,” says Atlanta DJ 
and Willis-discoverer Zenas Sears, ‘‘he 
was a better songwriter than a performer. 
If hed lived, he’d have been recognized 
for that.” Nor was he flamboyant off- 
stage. “Very personable,’ says Sears. 

Hed go along with anything you said.”’ 

A sweet guy, softspoken,” says Jerry 
Wexler, who recorded Willis’s biggest 
hits for the Atlantic label but professes to 
recall few distinctive personality traits. 

Very soft-spoken, a humble man, but 
eniotionally bubbling over with talent,” 
Ruth Brown told author Arnold Shaw. 

He was beautiful because he was one of 
the few artists who would treat a band 
properly,” says Roy Gaines, Willis’s 
long-time guitarist and bandleader. These 
tributes may all be true enough — but no 
one seems to have anything else to say 
about him. Evidently, he didn’t create 
scenes. He drank a lot. He had problems 
on the road. He died owing the govern- 
ment a lot of money because, says Zenas 
Sears (who was not managing him by this 
time), “he paid the band out of his own 
pocket without ever deducting taxes. You 
know the pressures of the road, what it’s 
like for a guy to go out there and handle 
his own business with no background for 
that sort of thing. When he died, his wife 
had the house, she had the fur coats and 
the Cadillac, but there was no money.” 

He was born January 31, 1928, in 
Atlanta and grew up, says Sears, ‘‘down- 
town, in a comparatively ghetto situation, 
low economic background.”’ 

Atlanta,’ Chuck was quoted in a 
publicity release, ‘is a swinging town, 
and it gave me a lot of opportunities to 
sing in public, even as an amateur.”’ That 


very 











mh 


Aka the King of Stroll 


was how Sears first came across him, 
when, in conjunction with his own work 
for WGST (where Sears, a white man, 
known on the air as ‘’Daddy”’ Sears, was 
the first Atlantan to host a radio show 
that featured. black music), he started a 
series of weekly talent shows at local 
theaters. “This was around ‘46 or ‘47, 
and there were six or seven theaters in the 
chain. We did one each week, and Chuck 
Willis was the star.’’ He was playing 
around town with local bands, working 
any kind of gig he could find, and gain- 
ing a reputation that was more and more 
widespread (‘He was becoming one of 
the solidest acts around town’’). Finally 
Sears and a Decatur Street record-store 
owner in the neighborhood where Willis 
had grown up brought him to Columbia, 
and he recorded “It Ain't Right To Treat 
Me Wrong,” the first of 40 sides for 
Okeh (Columbia's “‘race’’ subsidiary), in 
1951. ‘I was sort of his manager,’’ says 
Sears. ‘I didn’t really have a contract, just 
an agreement, and when he went off on 
the road, the guy who published his 
songs became his manager.” 

Sears stayed close to him, though (‘‘I 
really liked Chuck’’), and started up a 
weekly television show starring Chuck 
and featuring just about every 
contemporary R&B star — including Ray 
Charles and Sam Cooke — who came 
through town. ‘On the TV show we did 
little dramatic things, I would write the 
show with a little story, and Chuck would 
do five or six different numbers every 
week. He moved very well, he handled 
himself very well, and put everyone else 
at ease.” On the road, too, he was 
evidently a very good, if not spectacular, 
entertainer, ‘‘one of the first of the stand- 
up singers,” according to Wexler. His 
sole concession to show biz was the 
turban (he had 54 of them) that he wore 
at the suggestion of his friend, Screamin’ 
Jay Hawkins (‘He didn’t do that very 
much here, in his home town,” says 
Sears) ; 

He stayed with Columbia until 1956, 
when Sears brought him to Jerry -Wexler 





at Atlantic, where he enjoyed comparable 
success until April of 1957, when “‘C.C. 
Rider,” a venerable blues when it was 
first recorded, by Ma Rainey in 1924, 
took off on the pop charts. It’s a little 
ironic that such an accomplished writer — 
and one who recorded almost exclusively 
his own songs — should have achieved 
his most resounding success with a blues 
that had been around for more than 50 
years. But according to Wexler, it was 
Chuck's idea. “He came up to me and 
said, ‘Man, I’m gonna cut an old 
standard.’ I said, ‘Good’; I thought he 
was going to do something like ‘I’m in the 
Mood for Love,’ some Irving Berlin or 
Jerome Kern kind of thing. But this was 
his standard.’ The followup to “C.C. 
Rider’ was, logically enough, a similar 
standard, this time ‘Betty and Dupree,” 
which for some obscure reason, says 
Wexler, ‘Dick Clark saw fif to call the 
‘Stroll,’ which was the latest dance craze 
at that time.’ That was how Chuck Wil- 
lis came to be featured on American 
Bandstand, and how he came to be 
crowned King of the Stroll, a short-lived 
title since he died only four months later, 
on April 10, 1958, just two weeks before 

What Am! Living For?” entered the pop 
charts. ‘He died of a bleeding ulcer,’’ says 
Sears. ‘Towards the end, he was still his 
old cheerful bubbly self, but he looked 
like hell. Really, it could have been pre- 
vented, the operation was long overdue, 
but he wouldn’t do it and he wouldn’t do 
it, and finally they took him to the 
hospital coughing blood. He just knew he 
was gonna die from that operation, and I 
guess if you feel that strongly about 
something, maybe it’s just bound to hap- 
pen. 

This is the bare bones of a story, and 
even the legend that attends its end (he 
was in a studio in Atlanta, having just cut 
his last songs, when he collapsed) is. hot- 
ly disputed by Jerry Wexler, who, as 
producer, was supposed to have been 
there, and who says, “We produced his 
last session in New York a few months 
before he died.’’ Really, the main thrust 


of his life stems to have been the song- 
writing, which was characteristically 
literate, soulful, and drenched in 
melancholy. His best songs reflect not on 
ly a painstaking craftsmanship but.a deep 
well of feeling that is mirrored by 
smooth, big-band arrangements and, of 
course, that easeful wailing voice (he may 
have pushed it a little harder on the 
\tlantic material) that combined the 
urbanity of Charles Brown with some of 
the emotional release of Guitar Slim or 
Ray Charles. ‘Don't Deceive Me,”’ one of 
his earliest hits, set a pattern, according to 
Wexler, for the blues ballad with a pop 
bridge. Many of the songs.are laden with 
images of guilt (“I’m Not Guilty,’ “One 
More Chance’’), and the metaphors 
( Two Spoons of Tears,’’“’Drowning in a 
Pool of Salty Tears’’) are sometimes too 
carefully worked out. Chuck Willis, it 
seems clear, was a writer who polished his 
songs, drew out their ideas, and did not 
take them into the studio until he had 
worked them out fully in his own mind. 

‘He'd lock up in a hotel room,” guitar- 
ist Roy Gaines told writer Dick Shur- 
man, “and wouldn't see anybody for 
three to four days or a week. When he 
wrote ‘It’s Too Late,’ he was in his room 
for a week.’ Zenas Sears recalls: “He 
would work out his songs in the-car driv- 
ing around; he-had this big reel-to-reel 
tape recorder — it was a real monster. Of 
course, this was in the days long before 
cassettes or anything convenient like 
that.” Ruth Brown remembers his not- 
ing the words on yellow ledger pads. And 
Jerry Wexler recalls that he would come 
into the studio with a full set of lyrics, 
then work out the arrangements with the 
band. ‘No one helped him,”’ says Sears. 

I mean, a lot of people might have given 
him a hand in life, but no one helped him 
with his songs. He always wrote a great 
deal. He would call me up sometimes and 
say, ‘I got this great idea for a song. Next 
session I’m gonna do it. But right now I 
need a couple of hundred bucks to get out 
of here.’ | had to like him. If I didn’t — 
well, look, back then I couldn't afford 
that kind of money.”’ 

His songs, then, are his legacy. You 
may be familiar with his work through 
any one of the countless versions of his 
songs that have come down through 
Little Milton, Charlie Rich, Otis Red- 
ding, Buddy Holly, the Band, or Elvis 
Presley (Presley's version of ‘‘I Feel So 
Bad” was virtually a note-for-note copy, 
even down to a fluffed line). Something, 
at least, of the essential spirit of Willis has 
been preserved. The man himself  re- 
mains an enigma. Perhaps the best 
comparison is to a singer-songwriter like 
Charlie Rich, who combines sophis- 
tication and brooding intensity in much 
the same way, and has, like Willis, al- 
ways shown a highly. eclectic range. It’s 
hard to imagine Chuck Willis alive to- 
day. Perhaps, like Rich, he would be a 
popular performer, at home in Las Vegas 
but no longer writing his own material. 
Perhaps he would have turned to writing 
exclusively, or even to A&R work. As the 
liner notes to his posthumous tribute 
album stated: “So many of us mortals 
have so often asked — of ourselves and of 
others — What Am I Living For? And, 
alas, to ourselves and to others, the 
answer lies somewhere in Limbo or in the 
nether, to remain an unknown quantity 
until Eternity. But for others of us, for the 
great among us who leave behind an in- 
delible paragraph in man’s history book, 
the answer is at hand... . Chuck Willis 
lived to make others happy and/or sad — 
aware of themselves — through his 
music.’ Or as Ruth Brown said: ‘He 
sang, his life.’ & 
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AR Verticals, the finest speakers in AR history. Audition fem and be astonished. Left to right: AR9, AR91, AR92, AR9O. 
Your AR Dealer has literature or write AR, 10 American Drive, Norwood, MA, 02062. “TELEDYNE ACOUSTIC RESEARCH 
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Lounge and Game Room Open Nightly 
TOP REGIONAL TALENT AND 
THE FINEST NATIONAL 
ATTRACTIONS. 
EXCITING AND FRIENDLY 
TMOSPHERE 


CALL FOR DATE AND TICKET INFO 
Sgund system designed and insta'led 
by Scorpio Sound. | 
Nantasket Beach 925-2585 
296 Nantasket Ave., 
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One of Boston’s oldest & original 


NEW WAVE CLUBS 


LIVE MUSIC 


7 NIGHTS A WEEK 
featuring 
new wave 
and 
rock and roll 


69 Broad St., Boston 
338-7677 @& 


CAN BE SEEN 


FEBRUARY 15th and 16th at the “RISE CLUB” 

MARCH 7th and 8th at the “CHICKEN BOX", Nantucket Isiand 
MARCH 10th and 11th at the “IN SQUARE MEN’S BAR” 
APRIL 10th, 11th and 12th at “JACKS” 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND BOOKINGS CONTACT: 


Chris Ferguson 522 - 1772 
Jared Nickerson S566 - 0312 





GREAT HOME COOKING ALL WEEK 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 
BRUNCH & DINNER SUNDAY 








Tues. Feb. 12 & 19 
Wed. Feb. 13 
Thurs. Feb. 14 
Fri. Feb. 15 
Sat. Feb. 16 
Wed. Feb. 20 
Thurs. Feb. 21 
Fri. Feb. 22 
Sat. Feb. 23 
Tues. Feb. 26 
Thurs. Feb. 28 
Fri. Feb. 29 
Sat. March 1 








TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


LIVE MUSIC 


SPIDER JOHN KOERNER 
STANLEY MATIS & BILL BAER 
BLUE LIGHTS 

LITTLE JIMMY & THE HOMEWRECKERS 
TAPPIN’ AT THE MET 

Talent Show — All Acts Welcome 
CROCKETT 

MAYNARD SILVA 

MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY 

RON LEVY BLUESMAN BAND 
NANCY GARRICK 

LARRY FLINT 

THE MARTELLS 








3484 Washington St., Jamaica Plain 524-2345 





is proud to present in association 


with Halcyon Talent 


BOSTON’S FINEST ORIGINAL ROCK AND 
_ ROLL BANDS 





LUNA 
‘THE STOMPERS 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
SASS 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 
BALLOON 





SHANE CHAMPAGNE 
THE ATLANTICS 
THE RINGS 
THE JETTS 
ROBIN LANE & 
THE CHARTBUSTERS 

RAGE 











Open Wednesday through Sunday 
625-4975 ’ 
379 Somerville Ave., Somerville (off Union Sq.) 











Halcyon Talent 667-5083 























To hear the best original Boston Rock! 


at Inn Square Mens Bar Wed. & Thurs., Feb. 20 & 21 
inman Sq., Cambridge, MA 

Fri. & Sat., Feb. 22 & 23 

427 Washington St., Cambridge, MA 

Fri. & Sat., Feb. 22 & 23 


at Studleys 


Exclusive Booking 
Joanne V. LaRiccia 
22 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Somerville, Ma. 02145 
617 776 8733 











485 Massachusetts Ave. 
Central Square 
Cambridge, Ma. 
(617)876-8297 

Chic Night Club 
Entertainment 
Wednesday thru 
Sunday night 

9:00 pm - 2:00 am 











“PRINCE CHARLES 
AND THE CITY BEAT BAND” 
New Hit Record - “In the Streets” 
Fridays and Saturday night, 
March 7 and 8 
$4.00 day of show 


THE NEW RISE CLUB 


Diverse Musical Groups 
Disco Lights and 
the Dance Music 

of the 1980's 
by Mr. Rudy Dottin. 
Largest Dance Floor 

in N.E., Bar Lounge, 
Game Room and 
daily Restaurant 
and Take-Out service 


SHOW SCHEDULE 12:00 pm - 4:00 am 


9:00 pm - 2:00 am 





“THE UNTOUCHABLE 
MACHINE SHOP” 


Hit Record - “Machine Shop” 
Friday and Saturday night, 
March 21 and 22 
$4.00 day of show 


“HYPERTENSION” 
Friday and Saturday night, 
February 15 and 16 
$4.00 day of show 











‘SPECIAL 
“Oldies But Goodies” 


Nostalgic dance and listening music of popular re-| Half-price drinks for ladies - Dancing. 
cording artists of 1950's and 60's. Compli-| Wednesday Nights 9:00 pm - 


mentary hors d'oeuvres. 


EVERY SUNDAY 2.00 p.m.-7.00 p.m. Live 


show by “Silver Sax Jazz Group." February 


“COLLEGIATE 
NIGHT” 


Boston area students invited 


“LADIES NIGHT” 





2:00 am 





(begins Feb. 3, 1980) 


No cover charge , 
Dancing - Door Prizes 





10. 





Free 


parking in rear. 
Elevators to 4th & 5th floors. 
Proper I.D. required for purchase of alcohol. 
Rise Club Membership Applications Are Available and 
For more information please call the New Rise Club: (617) 876-8297. 


in 
Donation: $2.00 at door 





College 1D - Half Price Drinks - 


Thursday nights 9:00 pm - 2 am 
Begins St. Valentine's day, Feb. 14, 1980 


$1.00 discount with Collegiate Night flier. 
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Rock Palace 


111 Thorndike St., Lowell, Ma. 


459-3097 


well connector. exit 


rs. 25¢ draft nit 
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s nite price Grinks 


Sat 2 drinks for price of 
> Positive proof of age to purchase alconot 
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Mr. C’s Rock Palace would like to thank 


THE FOOLS 


for a sold out show Feb. 2 


Don't be left out in the cold. Mr. C’s is the largest Rock & Roll nightclub in ail 
of New England and we are rocking every Thursday thru Sunday with the 


best in local and national attractions. 


Coming Attractions include: 


James Montgomery Band 
Jonathan Edwards with Kate Taylor 
Joe Perry Project 


Edgar Winter Band 
Rick Derringer 


The Fools 


Watch Phoenix club page for schedule of dates 
Rock Fever Productions 


ANF TD yy Tt et 
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Prelude 


Continued from page 8 

But Prelude’s theory of non-competi- 
tion doesn’t stop with A&R. It informs 
the entire operation. Says marketing di- 
rector Joe Kolsky, “I purposely under- 
ship to our distributors. If they want 
10,000 France Jolis I'll ship 5000. I want 
them ‘to come back to me and ask for 
more. That way I know I'm selling rec- 
ords, not just shipping them.”’ 

You have to ask for a Prelude record; it 
doesn't come after you with a hard sell. 
You hear a Prelude record on the dance 
floor, or ata house party; you have to ask 
what it is. ft surprises you. And because it 
is seldom played on disco radio, you can- 
not readily tape it on one of those home- 
consumption pirate machines whose cur- 
rency is the bane of disco-record sales- 
men's existence. You have to buy a Pre- 
lude record to get its music. 

This cash-and-carry relationship ex- 
tends to the company’s distribution. A 
staffer at one of Boston’s major 
disco/R&B one-stops says, ‘Prelude uses 
a Boston outlet who gives very restric- 
tive credit terms. It’s almost like doing 
business COD. Now if I can’t take rec- 
ords on consignment and see what'll sell, 
then return the rest, what am I gonna do? 
I'm gonna order only what my cus- 
tomers request. For records not played on 
radio, that means disco-floor exposure is 
crucial. But then, after all the money the 
record companies lost in 1979, do they 
have any-choice? Today no major will let 
me return more: than 10 percent. With 
Prelude that’s all it’s ever been.” 

The major record companies con- 
signed huge quantities of everything 
disco to one-stops after Saturday Night 
Fever sold 30 million albums. And in the 
search for another blockbuster, they bid 
up their own buy prices for such records 
to levels that now border on the ridicu- 
lous. It was thought outrageous, in 1977, 
for TK Records to pay a reported $30,000 
for Boris Midney’s USA/European 
Connection, but the record was such a big 
disco hit that the price for ensuing pro- 
ductions went far higher. By 1979, even 
untried producers were getting $30,000 
and more to start (my Boston producer- 
friend got $40,000 from a late-starting 
disco company for one of his projects), 
and the going price for a potential smash 
hit broke £200,000. That’s the figure 


% 


Stan Hoffman with (left to right) Andrew Young and New York politicians David Dinkins and Percy Sutton 





most industry people say Sire Records 
paid for M’s ‘Pop Muzik.’ (Sire Rec- 
ords neither confirms nor denies this.) 

Prelude Records never entered these 
bargaining wars. ‘‘We’ve been willing to 
work with a lot of talented but unherald- 
ed producers,’ says Schlachter, “who for 
one reason or another have never had the 
opportunity to cut a record for a com- 
pany. And we've been careful to estab- 
lish a close relationship with’disco DJs, 
who give our records the exposure they 
need.’ The system has worked. Inde- 
pendent promoters.. this system to 
expose disco in the years before SNF; it is 
a labor-intensive, low-capital way of 
marketing records that requires contacts, 
reputation, accurate estimation of tastes 

skills not gained overnight. Says 
Schlachter, ‘We at Prelude aren't new to 
this business. We've been up one side of a 
hit and down the other. And we know 
that the last person to hype is yourself. 
But by 1977 there had been so many good 
years in a row that the big companies got 
to feel it'd always be that way. So they 
made expensive mistakes like indulging 
artists’ egos. They'd go to an artist Who 
demanded $50,000 to sign and say, ‘You 
want $50,000? All right, we'll give you 
$50,000.. Why should I give someone 
$50,000 for the honor of then spending 
another $150,000 to make them a star 
years down the line — when the hit final- 
ly comes in after six albums, five of 
which went bust?’ 

Prelude’s unindulged artists will never 
get the impression that the company is in- 
dulging itself, either. Prelude’s offices 
have that temporary look. Desks stand at 
odd, intersecting angles. The walls are 
plastered, slightly buckled, and adorned 
with posters, not original art. Schlachter 
can be found in the reception area, where 
secretaries call him ‘Marvin.’ He is an 
authority figure only because he’s wear- 
ing a sport coat; Prelude’s 13 other em- 
ployees dress in T-shirts, baseball jack- 
ets — scrubbed-down, casual disco chic. 
Schlachter’s office stands out only be- 
cause his desk gleams and is almost wall- 
to-wall. Chess Records, of which he was 
president after it was sold to GRT and be- 
fore its final dissolution, must have been 
like this. Schlachter, for one, accepts the 
analogy. He talks about his attempt to 
make Chess an early disco power, to 
shape disco the way Leonard Chess 
shaped and systematized raw blues. 
Chess’s organizational problems under 


Trudy Schlachter 


GRT wrecked this initial effort, but not 
before Schlachter had contributed four 
classics of early disco: the TNJ’s ‘Don’t 
\bout Me” (written by Bunny 
Sigler), was the first, then came Al 
Downings | I'll Be Holding On,’ Free 
Spirit's “Just As Long As I Can,” and 
Finishing Touch’s “Second Best Is Not 
Good Enough.’’ Schlachter contrasts the 
lasting appeal of such 45s to the quick 
rise and fall of big-company attempts at 
disco: ‘‘They started jumping into the 
ball game after Saturday Night Fever, 
flooding the marketplace with anything 
that said ‘dance dance dance.’ «Now that 
formula doesn’t work anymore, no one 
wants those records, and they're jump- 
ing back out. Disco wasn’t just dance, it 
was about a certain reason for dancing, 
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but then those people didn’t have any 
love for the music. They shouldn't have 
been in it in the first place. You can tell 
just from the titles of our songs that we 
read the music more sensitively — talk- 
ing about not being second best, not 
being forgotten, having a perfect love af- 
fair, feeling the fire of a night dance.” 

Schlachter’s emphasis upon passion — 
both the buyer’s passionate commitment 
and the music’s passionate vision — is 
balanced by Executive Vice-President 
Stan Hoffman’s concentration upon dol- 
lars. Hoffman is a short but tough little 
man who has rung doorbells and fol- 
lowed up accounts due. In the 1950s, he 
was a debt collector for Syd Nathan's. 
King/Federal Records, certainly no work 
for an artiste. Remembers Hoffman, 
‘Nathan wouldn't stand for sugges- 
tions. One day I offered him one. ‘You're 
fired,’ he barked. ‘Only one person runs 
this company.’ And fired I was.” 

Every small, independent record com- 
pany needs a Stan Hoffman. Where 
Schlachter is expansive, Hoffman sticks 
his remarks in your ear. With a grin. 
Schlachter drinks the wine of the busi- 
contracts, A&R, the overseas- 
rights negotiations that turn disco’s 
worldwide appeal into Prelude Eurodol- 
lars. Hoffman feeds on the beer and 
chips: promotion, distribution, and get- 
ting paid. Schlachter okays releases; 
Hoffman makes sure, with Kolsky’s de- 
tailed work in marketing, that stores have 
them and that radio stations at least con- 
sider them. 

Hoffman flaunts the sort of hyper- 
bolic toughness that lifetime little-label 
people can indulge after beating the big 
labels. ‘Don’t give me fancy covers, give 
me hits! We don’t make music to amuse 
ourselves, but to make money. There 
won t be any Hipgnosis covers on a Pre- 
lude record as long as I’m with the com- 
pany, because the only thing that mat- 
ters is the music that’s in those grooves! 
You should never kid yourself about that. 
Even if France Joli has another gold rec- 
ord, and some big label offers her big, big 
money tiiat we can’t -afford,-we're-not 
going to chase her. Let them have her. 
There's always another to put music in 
the grooves: ; 

Even his collection of photographs 
with celebrities is different from Schlach- 
ters. More of Hoffman's pals are black; 
more come from the street side of R&B. 
They re its politicians and reality-mak- 


ness — 
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ers, men like Andy Young and Manhat- 
tan’s. former borough president, Percy 
Sutton, and his close associate David 
Dinkins. Men who get things done now 
and, like Hoffman himself, ask artistic 
questions later. Good friends for sturdy 
but stubby little Prelude to have. 

Yet in the world of outside producers 
and independent artists, even Prelude 
must have a more diplomatic figure 
around, a record-biz version of a foreign 
minister: the A&R man. At Prelude, that 
figure is Francois Kervorkian, a delicate- 
featured Parisian whose career symbo- 
lizes the sort of black American/white 
European collaboration that helps distin- 
guish disco from previous hybrids such 
as rock ‘n’ roll and Motown’s slick soul. 
Kervorkian lives disco music. He was the 
head DJ at the very chi-chi New York, 
New York; now he spins two nights a 
week at the fashionable underground dis- 
co Les Mouches. 

And always, he listens to all the new 
disco releases he can — and as an original 
member of Judy Weinstein’s respected 
disco-D] pool, For the Record, he can 
hear everything there is. He hangs out at 
the pool most of one day each week, 
catching up on what's new and what 
other DJs are playing and liking. 

Is there a ‘Prelude sound’’? Kervor- 
kian denies it. But he does admit that all 
the company’s releases are sharp.— they 
aim for the sound of live performances. It 
matters. More than a few potential disco 
hits have been blown because the press- 
ing was too muddy or too trebly to stand 
up to the enormous volume pushed out 
by a disco’s sound system: But no Pre- 
lude record has been lost for that reason. 
Indeed, Prelude records get more than 
their share of floor play because they are 
so ‘‘clean’’; the most floor-oriented Pre- 
lude releases — long percussion breaks, 
little melody, vocals that are chants at 
best, intense drumming — became top- 
five club-disco hits even in 1979, when 
disco radio’s tuneful content had created 
an audience that wouldn't ordinarily 


dance to such music. DJs found that Pre- 
lude records created excitement, so they 
programed them. Conversely, the quite 
tuneful France Joli took off even before 
reaching disco radio: no floor DJ passed 
up a Prelude disc that was both clean and 
songful. 

Credit Kervorkian for this attention to 
sharpness. “I take the time to go to to 
every mastering session,” he says. ‘‘] 
watch the EQ-ing. carefully; I watch the 
cutter. You'd be surprised how con- 
servative some cutters are. They think of 
radio and not about the signal-to-noise 
ratios that dominate in a club setting. 
Some cutters are excellent, but I'd never 
leave Prelude product to their mercy. So | 
mix the record; then I know just how to 
advise the EQ man on cutting each part. 
The France Joli was perfect; I didn’t have 
to touch it. But that’s rare.” 

Kervorkian’s power also extends to de- 
cisions on whom to sign and what to re- 
lease. Though he defers to Schlachter’s fi- 
nal say on what's issued, people who 
have taken demos to Prelude say that 
Kervorkian hag total control over what is 
bought (originality, above all’ is what 
he says he looks for). And it is Kervor- 
kian who handles the only test market the 
label uses: disco DJs. Even in the age of 
COD caution, there is no stinting on this 
end of the business: ‘‘We issue special 12- 
inch dises of everything we care about. 
To every DJ. They can come right up 
here and get what they need if they are on 
our list. And we keep very complete lists 
of who's working and where. We also 
full-service any record pool that has any 
kind of power in its market.” 

The other outside power Kervorkian 
must deal with is the independent pro- 
ducer. Kervorkian admits he must ac- 
commodate those with most clout. ‘The 
key to success for any company is estab- 
lishing a very strong relationship with a 
producer, one that goes beyond money 
into understanding. For the strongest 
producers, those who control everything 
from arranging to songwriting to select- 


ing session musicians, I'll get into that 


kindof relationship”. These days, though, 


Kervorkian can offer such superpower 
producers two important advantages: 
Prelude’s mastery of COD merchandis- 
ing and its unshakable reputation with 
disco DJs (says one pool stalwart from 
Boston: ‘Prelude is disco and only disco, 
and with disco circling its wagons just 
now to guard its interests, Prelude’s atti- 
tude makes us prefer Prelude product’’). 
If the industry's post-slump skepticism 
continues, these two competitive edges 
will look golden to producers (after all, 
they had to take the blame when 1977- 
style superhits didn’t happen in 1979). 
Of course, Prelude’s methods won't pro- 
duce many Saturday Night Fever-level al- 
bum sales. But Schlachter and Hoffman 
don't want to chase Saturday Night Fe- 
ver odds, either. In Hoffman’s words: 
Who needs platinum records if you go 
broke as a result?’ 

The difficulty I foresee for Prelude is 
that the ‘80s are likely to resemble the 
60s as much as the ‘70s repeated the ‘50s. 
Systematic hits will count far more than 
inspired one- and two-shots; Berry 
Gordy, in other words, not George Gold- 
ner. This means artist development and 
quality control, fussiness about studio 
musicians, closer supervision of ses- 
sions. The money it takes to produce the 

meaningful performance” that Schlach- 
ter says disco needs now threatens Pre- 
lude’s-basic assumption: that the record 
industry's big mistake of the ‘70s was 
oversupplying and overspending. What 
if the ‘‘mistakes’’ of the ‘70s turn out to 
be correct for the ‘80s? What if, in the 
80s, Prelude’s under-touting and under- 
spending turns out to be a big mistake it- 
self? 

The systematic dance sound of the ‘80s 
is already at hand. There's Chic’s piano- 
and-vocals style with undertone rhythm, 
which has been applied to Sister Sledge, 
Norma Jean, Sheila & B. Devotion, and 
soon will be applied to Diana Ross. 
There's synthesizer punk in the form of 


M, XTC,-Telex, and Gary Numan. But 
threatening Prelude more directly is a ri- 
val record company, ‘Dick Griffey’s LA- 
based Solar label. Griffey envisions So- 
lar as a second Motown, and so far he has 
applied a systematic fusion of bubble 
gum, funk, and lyrical angst to hits by 
such diverse acts as Shalamar, Lakeside, 
Dynasty, the Whispers, and Carrie Lu- 
cas. In contrast, Schlachter mocks the big 
companies’ formula disco, and Francois 
Kervorkian seeks “originality, above all’’ 
when perhaps consistency, — even imi- 
tation, consistency’s shadow — is what 
will sell disco. 

The problem with disco today is not 
formula per se but the-infatuation with 
artless surprises. Derived from the 
lengthy disco percussion break, it could 
be called ‘‘sound-effect boogie.’’ There 
are many examples, and none of them has 
sold well: the windy whooshes of Dan 
Hartman's “ Vertigo’’/‘Relight My Fire, 
the spiraling drone of Claudja Barry’s 
‘Boogie Woogie Dancing Shoes,’ the 
voice and synthesizer wobble of Love De- 
Luxe’s ‘Here Comes That Sound Again.” 
The first time you hear them, their aural 
surprises amuse and inveigle. But typi- 
cally, surprise and a simple rhythm are all 
there is, and the record dies after the sec- 
ond or third time you hear it. Disco’s fu- 
ture will certainly include more of such 
transparent dance surprises (they are ser- 
viceable comic relief), but the main- 
stream cannot take this direction and sur- 
vive. In the sort of systematic R&B where 
‘meaningful’ lyrics alternately clash and 
mesh with dense, surging rhythms, danc- 
ers know that only their dancing will re- 
solve the music’s struggle. The dancers 
know that such a dance has a dramatic 
significance that can illuminate all of 
their existence and show them the way 
ahead. This is the basic thrust of disco. It 
is not so unlike ring shouts and dirt-floor 
churches, simply more glittery and cere- 
monious: high church music. This is the 
kind of dance music Prelude has made 
and is hoping to go on making. © 
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ou and a friend 
can cash in 
on the Clash. | 


hat to Do: 


aii coupon to The Clash c/o 
BCN, 5005 Prudential Tower, 
ston, Ma. 02199 or The Clash, 
o PHOENIX, 100 Mass. Ave., 
ston, da. 02115. 

>! employees or relatives of 
nployees.of WBCN, PHOENIX or 
articipating record stores are 
igible to enter. 

itries must be received by Satur- 
ay midnight, March 1, 1980. 
rawing will be held on WBCN on 
ark Parenteau’s show, Wednes- 
ay, March 5, 1980 between 2 and 
p.m. 
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Continued from page 10 
that idea in the service. The 
secular cantatas have a more con- 
ventional concert shape.”’ 

Smith is working on a book on 
the cantatas in which he ex- 
amines the important  relation- 
ship between the music and the 
texts. “There’s a hundred-year- 
old tradition of sneering at the 
cantata texts. Everyone from 
Schweitzer on dismisses them. 
But some of the poetry is very in- 
teresting, even distinguished. The 
metaphors are often unsophis- 
ticated — ‘down-home’ — but 
lovely. There's a funny image 
about the Holy Ghost being the 
bathwater of the soul, but it’s de- 
veloped beautifully in the poem. | 
like those poems — they're fas- 
cinating. and theologically very 
searching. It’s a sin to treat the 
cantatas as pure music, which is 
what happens in American theory 
classes. Without the texts the mu- 
sic is erratic, inconsistent, and in- 
comprehensible. There’s nice har- 
mony, then some absolute detour 
that makes no sense. One must 
see Bach tangling with enormous 
philosophical issues and giving 


complicated answers, with some 


surprising points of view. Can- 
tata 20, for example, is a parable 
of the rich and poor man; it’s not 
about money, it’s about personal 
choice and a gulf even God can't 
bridge. There’s a remarkably 
cynical, nasty little bass aria that 
says God is just — with a bouncy 
bassoon and a dippy little tune. 
The only possible explanation is 
that Bach is railing against God 


and authority. The rest- of the . 


piece is full of weird cynicism 
about the fate of man on earth — 
it’s not conventional 18th-cen- 
tury piety. The text is somewhat 
that way; with the music it’s 
overwhelmingly that way. Bach 
was changing the idea to fit his 
personal view.” For Smith, the 
cantatas are ‘‘all of a piece’ with 
the ‘‘great German tradition of 
text-setting, beginning with 
Schuetz and ending with Wolf 
and Mahler. 
+ + + 

It didn’t take long before the 
musicians playing weekly Bach 
cantatas in church wanted to play 
more, to do concerts. These “‘ex- 
tra’ concerts were the origin of 
“Emmanuel Music.” In 1973, 
Smith and local cellist Fred Gold- 
stein inaugurated the annual 
‘Audible Celebration of Mo- 
zart’s Birthday,’’ the format of 
which (‘‘a parade of sopranos, a 
few nice symphonic pieces, occa- 
sional concertos’’) has remained 
— to no one’s complaint — es- 
sentially unchanged. It has been 
the most successful Emmanuel 
Music venture to date. Smith con- 
tinues to share the conducting 
duties with Edward Simons, a 
friend of Goldstein’s who comes 
up from New York just for these 
concerts (‘‘He studied with Mon- 
teux and Reiner — he a terrific 
conductor and marvelous spirit’), 
and with David Hoose (‘With 
David's special gifts, it was 
obvious he should be involved’’). 
There have also been three Bach- 
birthday concerts (‘‘only once on 
Bach's birthday’), with one com- 
ing up on March 21. 

The other notable Emmanuel 
Music enterprise has been the re- 
cent American premieres of Han- 
del’s operas Atalanta and Or- 
lando, uncut. Again, itewas the in- 
terest of the players that led to the 
performances. Smith says he had 


to overcome a long antipathy 
toward Handel. ‘‘With ‘Bach ears’ 
I could hear no harmony or or- 
chestration. Then I started to hear 
Handel and flipped. There was 
the same-size orchestra and we 
had marvelous singers — it was a 
logical choice. Financially, how- 
ever, we lost our shirts. There is 
not an enormous groundswell of 
interest in Handel operas, though 
it's still possible. We never 
thought about the audience — if 
they were interested, they came. 
They were not hyped into any- 
thing they didn’t expect, and 
there’s no gain of great social 
status by going to Emmanuel 
Church.” 

Smith sees two basic reasons 
for the ‘‘difficulty’ of Handel 
operas. ‘Some music,” he says, 
“like Beethoven's, can be ac- 
cepted in 20th-century terms. It’s 
not necessary to think about Re- 
publicanism and Napoleon while 
listening to the Eroica. Fidelio is 
terribly moving and_ universal. 
Handel is more tied to his period. 
Some concept of the noble sav- 
age and the innocent shepherd- 
ess must be known. The drama- 
tic impulse — a four-hour string 
of da capo arias on lofty subjects 
— must be viewed with an open 
mind. The audience has to work 
harder.’’ The second reason is the 
music itself. ‘When you get Han- 
del in your ear, it’s ravishing be- 
yond belief; if it’s not in your ear, 
it all sounds the same. Handel was 
not concerned with surface. But 
in purely musical terms, the nuts 
and bolts of composition — the 
intricacy of phrase structure, the 
working-out of harmony allied 
with counterpoint — he’s the 
equal of any composer who ever 
lived. It’s very intellectual music, 
tied to the text. For the most part 
there aren’t ‘whistle’ melodies as 
in. Scarlatti, or Cavalli. and 
Monteverdi, or the beautiful sur- 
faces of La Mer or Das Lied von 
dey -rde or Cosi (a miracle that 
anything could be that beautiful 
and ‘that great). Saul is very dif- 
terent from the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, but it’s a monument on that 
level.”’ 

Smith has little patience with 
the ‘new style’ of Baroque play- 
ing coming out of Amsterdam 
and Vienna. It’s ‘‘poppycock. 
One of the least-interesting ways 
of looking at music is ‘How did 
they play it then?’ First of all, we 
don't know, and second, we're 
playing now. It would be very in- 
teresting to take a time machine 
back to Leipzig in 1750, but mak- 
ing sure trills are not upside down 
is overrated. The evidence is so 
thin for any particular point of 
view — there were only three or 
four notes under a slur, but I can’t 
see much else one can say with 
great assurance. There were lots 
of treatises. If in 2100 you read 
three or four 20th-century books 
on how to play the piano, you'd 
get an extremely peculiar pic- 
ture. Certain effects are gro- 
tesquely overplayed. Baroque 
swells drive me berserk — they're 
so ludicrously exaggerated — and 
those thumping downbeats! Bar- 
lines weren't that old; they didn’t 
have the musical signifiance they 
had in the Classical period. It 
makes no sense to unlearn what 
we know now in order to play 
18th-century music. It seems to 
met these questions are impor- 
tant in inverse proportion to the 
quality of the music. The ultim- 
ate mistake is that history and 
rules will solve musical problems 
— it’s naive. Of course, there are 
certain people like Marty Pearl- 
man and Dan Stepner I respect 


very much, who do the scholar- 
ship, then treat the music like 
music. 

Smith loves some of the old 
Bach performances by people like 
Klemperer and Mengelberg. 
‘Klemperer is one of the brain- 
iest musicians who ever lived. 
The opening chorus of his St. 
Matthew is astonishing — every- 
one else sounds like they’re rush- 
ing.’’ Bach's recitatives, Smith 
says, need ‘‘weight.’’ They are 
“the tail end of the Schuetzian 
chant-recitative; they can’t be as 
conversational as Handel or Mo- 
zart. Peter Pears (on the Klemp- 
erer set) gives the words portent 
without being ponderous. Klemp- 
erer plays the chorales way too 
slow and heavy, but someday 
when I do the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, it will take five hours.” 

Smith attributes his affection 
for this ‘inauthentic’ style to the 
local record store in Lewiston, 
Idaho, which didn’t carry 
Columbia records,” only Angel. 
That's my norm. The Eroica at 
standard tempo sounds funny to” 
me. Tempo is one of the most su- 
perficial aspects of music. Klemp- 
erer — or Toscanini — under- 
stands the way phrases are put to- 
gether and what's happening in 
the music. I’m astounded over 
and over by their extraordinary 
steadiness.” 

It’s not only old records that 
have exerted an influence on Em- 
manuel Music. ‘Boston has 
changed us. My background is 
inextricably tied to the way 
Russell Sherman looks at music, 
and the way Rudolf Kolisch did, 
and John and Rosie Harbison, 
whom I got to know early on in 
this Bach business. Emmanu@hs, 
doesn't have a patent on loving 
music. This is a town with so 
many universities with people on 
the staff who really see music.ag.. 
not show biz.” wee 

The new directions at Emman- 
uel promise as much excitement 
as the old: more classical masses, 
“modern stuff’ like Harbison’s . 
Samuel and Dallapiccola in thé 
service, more chamber music, 
Schoenberg and Webern 
chamber symphonies larger than 
what Musica Viva or Collage of- 
fer (‘None of us gets to hear these 
enough”), Ariadne (‘Every one of 
us would be stretched within an 
inch of our lives’’), Schubert's 
“astonishing masterpiece’ Fier- 
rabras —.all music ‘‘unassociated 
with Emmanuel’; and Mozart's 
[domeneo (‘‘I'm not going to give 
up until I do that’). ‘We need,” 
says Smith, ‘a standing chamber 
orchestra that rehearses every 
week for a concert in progress 
and the service. Last year we did 
38 Bach cantatas — that’s a lot of 
playing together, a lot of experi- 
ence. The right hand knows what 
the left hand is doing. They really 
understand each other, and | 
absolutely trust them. The group 
needs to keep playing more, and 
more-difficult, kinds of music.”’ 

At the moment, however, the 
“damn finances’’ have sus- 
pended the Bach cantatas, be- 
cause the orchestra can’t be paid. 
Smith claims to be ‘‘inept” at rais- 
ing funds. There are grant pro- 
posals and ‘begging’ — a ‘“‘grass- 
roots’’ effort from within the 
group to raise money. “I’m com- 
mitted to this program’s going 
on,” Smith says, ‘““whether I’m 
there or not. Every month I want 
to go to Venezuela. I’d like to 
make more money. But that’s 
small beans. I’m perilously close 
to the kind of music I ideally want 
to do, and the chance of finding 
that elsewhere is very slim.” @ 





HAVE YOU OVERLOOKED 
THE MOST IMPORTANT 


SPECIFICATION? 


Manufacturers of professional sound equipment fail to 
print some very important aspects of equipment per- 
formance... mainly Reliability and In-Field Failure 
Rate. 

Many of us depend upon the performance of our sound 
equipment in order to earn a living. If your equipment 
isn’t working, neither are you! Most audio and musical 
instrument stores sell equipment that will work... at 
least for a while. But after a few months of being con- 
tinually moved, used and abused, you run into problems. 


SOUNDCRAFT, DBX, SOUND WORKSHOP, ASHLY 
and BOZAK. Vastly superior electronics from new com- 
panies such as CREST, URSA MAJOR and AD- 
VANCED AUDIO DESIGNS. Even the latest in PCM 
recording from SONY. If you’ve never heard digital 
recording and playback of a live performance, c’mon 
down and get blown away! 

K&L Pro Audio specializes in selling only profession- 
al audio systems: sound reinforcement, recording, back- 
ground music and disco systems. By focusing exclu- 
sively on pro audio, we 





At K&L Pro Audio, we 
have all been involved 
both musically and pro- 
fessionally in the real 
world. We realize that 
nothing is perfect or fail- 
safe. The most any pro- 
fessional can hope for, is to 
minimize the risk of com- 
ponent failure while main- 
taining sonic excellence. 
That’s why we specialize in 
displaying only the most 
reliable, technologically 
advanced equipment cur- 


regularly $299 


NOW $249. 


Forsythe Audio 


“Better Bass Bins” 
are now even better. 
They’re on sale! 


Forsythe SR-115 bass horn 


have become tops in our 
field throughout New 
England. 

Plan on visiting us this 
week. And while you're 
here check out AD- 
VANCED AUDIO DE- 
SIGNS’ new D-250 Digital 
Time Delay System. With 
footpedal and footswitch, it 
is one of the most flexible 
and best sounding delays 
on the market today! 

K&L Sound sells only 
the most reliable equip- 





rently available. Why? Be- 
cause you need the most 
reliable gear you can get 
your hands on. Equipment 
from respected manu- 
facturers such as GAUSS, 





Forsythe SR-215 bass horn 
regularly $399 


NOW $329. 


ment, backed by a staff of 
experienced professionals. 
And, with K&L’s low 
prices, it costs no more to 
get the best... So why 


settle for second best? It 
just won’t do! 


COMMUNITY, 
ESS/HEIL, 











ADVANCED 
Audio Designs 


FE no 


‘Because second best just won't do! 


NORWOOD: 810 Providence Hwy (Route 1) Tel: (617) 769-6880 


Mon.-Fri. 11 am til 9 pm, Sat. 10 am ’til 5 pm 


WATERTOWN: 75 North Beacon St. (Route 20) Tel: (617) 926-6100 


Mon.-Fri. 10 am ’til 9 pm. Sat. 10 am ’til 5 pm 
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by Paul D. Lehrman 


he last time I saw Jim 
Gelfand was in New York, 
in 1970. He told me he’d 


just started writing songs, and 
asked me to do a demo tape for 
him. We assembled a bunch of 
cheap recording equipment in my 
living room and cranked out three 
crudely produced tunes in the 
space of an afternoon. 

Since then, Jim has made his 
career that of a street singer. He 
decided, not long before our “‘ses- 
sion, that his poetry was amen- 
able to the type of music he loved; 
he taught himself to play auto- 
harp and began setting his poems 
to music. Jim and the 400 or so 
songs he thus far has composed 
are something of a legend in 
Ithaca. New York, where he lives. 
He has played in clubs, coffee 
houses, and on radio and on TV 
there, but mostly Jim performs on 
the street. 

He and I attended high school 
together and later shared life on a 
hippie commune in the early ‘70s. 
We grew up listening to the same 
kind of music. Jim writes in a 
‘late-'00s/early--70s — folk-rock 
vein, and he borrows heavily 
from Dylan, Leonard Cohen, Neil 
Young, the Byrds, and Spring- 
steen. His lyrics and imagery are 
complex, but his music, defined 
by the limited vocabulary of the 
autoharp, is direct. 

Jim took the results of our af- 
ternvon’s work four years ago to 
radio stations and record compa- 
nies, where he was given limited 
encouragement. ‘‘It’s good stuff,’ 
everyone told him, ‘but we can’t 
really use it yet. Get yourself a big 
following — national, or at least 
regional. Or make a record your- 
self.”’ So Jim got his hands on a 
few thousand dollars and early in 
November of last year .sum- 
moned me to Ithaca. 

The budget he set up for him- 
self allowed about $2000 for 
studio time, tape, and musicians. 
His schedule demanded that the 
tape be done before Christmas. In 
Ithaca, he was told he would need 
about 240 hours of eight-track 
time, at $30 to $40 per, to do the 
10 songs he'd planned to do. 
When I heard those figures, my 
immediate reaction was to get him 
to Boston. Studio rates here are 
much less than that, and he could 
work with musicians I knew who 
were good, quick, and wouldn’t 
charge huge sums for their serv- 
ices, 

Jim sent me a cassette he had 
done recently in his bedroom of 
the songs he wanted to record. 
The tape featured a guitarist 
whose licks he wanted me to copy 
and a female back-up singer he 
was considering bringing with 
him. Over the next two weeks, we 
spent many long-distance 
minutes discussing the arrange- 
ments and the personnel. When I 
found out that his singer had 
never worked in a studio before, I 
suggested we use someone with 
more experience. For that, I con- 
tacted Rena Baskin, with whom 
I'd once worked in a successful 
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Michael Grecco 





The author (left) and the artist in the studio 


The $5000 demo 


x 
BS is 


High-tech recording on a low budget 


agreed it was worth it. I also sug- 
gested that we record the multi- 
track tape at 30 inches per second, 
instead of the usual 15, and not 
use noise reduction, which, I felt, 


could affect the sound badly. Of 


acoustic band and had done 
several recording sessions. Rena 
had given up a promising career 
in psychology at some point after 
she finished school and had come 
to Boston a few years ago to study 
and work at what she had always 
loved — singing and acting. She 
was very enthusiastic. 

I also contacted Mike Karcz, a 
senior at the New England Con- 
servatory, to handle the drums. 
Mike is one of the best sight- 
readers I know; this talent is 
essential when there is little time 
to prepare and even less time to 
make mistakes in the studio. 
Mike and I had worked together 
on several theater productions 
and recording gigs. Then I 
booked 40 hours at Baker Street 
Studios, an eight-track studio in 
Watertown where I had worked 
before, at a package rate of $17.50 
an hour. 

As we got close to our booked 
time, problems began to crop up. 
Jim wanted me to handle all of the 
guitar, bass, piano, organ, and 
synthesizer parts, partly because 
he liked the way | played the in- 
struments, but also so that he 
wouldn't have to pay any more 


musicians for rehearsal and stu- 
dio time. I was flattered, but I had 
to spend a frustrating amount of 
time getting my rather stale guitar 
and bass chops into some kind of 
shape. 

We slowly came to the conclu- 
sion that eight tracks were simply 
not going to be enough. One 
arrangement, for instance, re- 
quired two electric guitars, elec- 
tric 12-string, three voices, organ, 
synthesizer, bass, and drums. We 
could bounce things around a lot 
in order to fit everything, but by 
the time it came to mixdown, it 
would be much too late to change 
anything. 


I got in touch with Mitch 
Benoff, who manages a new 16- 
track studio in the South End 
called Downtown Recorders, and 
he offered me his standard 
package: 20 hours for $500, with 
extra time at $25° an hour. I 
relayed this to Jim, and told him 
that it was a real bargain, but | 
also warned him that the two- 
inch tape we would need cost 
$110 a reel, whereas the one-inch 
used for eight-track was only $37 
a reel. He was hesitant, but finally 


course, that meant even more 
money for tape, but after a little 
cajoling, Jim went for that idea, 
too. 

A couple of days later, I went 
over to Downtown to check out 
the facilities and listen to the 
room. Listening closely to some 
familiar tapes I had brought 
along, I was a little disquieted 
about something, but before | 
could pin it down Ben Kay, the 
chief engineer, played some tapes 
that had been recorded there, and 
I got pretty excited about the 
drum sound. Probably the hardest 
thing for an engineer or produ- 
cer to get on tape in an un- 
familiar studio is a strong, tight 
drum sound. I asked Ben if he 
was the one who had recorded the 
tracks. ‘“‘No,’’ he admitted, ‘‘that 
was Phil Adler.’’ ‘I want him,”’ I 
said. 

Downtown owns a respectable 
microphone collection, an excel- 
lent old Steinway grand piano, 


and a dandy little cheabe 
Japanese electric 12-string guitar, 
which made me happy, as I was 
having trouble getting my hands 
on one. The studio is underneath 
the Boston Center for the Arts’s 
main hall, which is known as ‘‘the 
Cyclorama,”” and consists of a 
dome 100 feet in diameter. Down- 
town has access to the hall at 
night, for use as an acoustic echo 
chamber. Such a chamber is a rare 
asset, but the limitations on its 
use bothered me a little, as mixing 
sessions that don’t get started 
until late at night are a drag. What 
made things more depressing was 
that the alternative was a rather 
cheap-sounding stereo. spring 
unit, which would be great only 
for making a guitar sound as if it 
were coming out of a Twin 
Reverb somewhere the other side 
of Worcester. 

The studio also has an abun- 
dance of isolation booths and air- 
lock doors. “This place used to 
belong to a florist specializing in 
orchids,’’ Mitch Benoff ex- 
plained. ‘All of these rooms used 
to be refrigerators. Pretty useful 
for a studio, wouldn't you say?” I 
had to agree. Deciding that this 
would be a fine place to work, I 
called Baker Street and regret- 
fully cancelled (“You know, we'll 
be 16-track in January.” “Yes, I 
do know, but we can’t wait that 
long’’) and signed up for a week 
at Downtown. I was still vaguely 
uncomfortable about something, 
but I knew that at least I could 
now work on my track layouts 
without worrying about running 
out of room. 

When I got home, I found a 
message that Phil Greene of Nor- 
mandy Sound, a 24-track studio 
in Warren, Rhode Island, had 
called. This was no surprise, as 
Greene had been calling fairly 
regularly over the past few 
months, trying — under the im- 
pression that I had lots of bands 
to buy time for and money to 
spend — to sell me his studio’s 
services. On an impulse, I called 
him back this time, and we ended 
up talking for half an hour. He 
told me about the new Audicon 
reverb plate he had just taken 
delivery on, the careful construc- 
tion of the control room (he 
claimed that during construction, 
someone checked the acoustics 
with a spectrum analyzer after 
each board was put in place), the 
new APSI 32-input console, the 
brand-new’ set of 16-track 
heads for his MCI 24-track 
machine, and “the quietest Scully 
two-track you'll ever meet.” | 
made an appointment to see it 
that weekend. 

Warren is an ugly little New 
England mill-and-harbor town, 
which has going for it a Portu- 
guese bakery, a gigantic liquor 
store, a ‘‘family’’ restaurant, and 
Normandy Sound. Of course, my 
first question when I met Phil 
Greene was, ‘What the fuck are 
you doing in Warren, Rhode 
Island?’’ He explained that the 
studio started out as a typical 








small-town eight-track demo 
house and somehow grew. Now 
it’s one of the half-dozen best stu- 
dios in New England, but because 
it’s in a remote, not particularly 
appealing place,-it offers extra- 
ordinarily low rates. 

The rooms had indeed been 
built very, very carefully. The 
drum booth has no parallel sur- 
faces, so that within its walls, 
standing-wave resonances don’t 
exist. The window separating the 
booth from the rest of the studio 
is made from two planes of Plexi- 
glas twisted so that they never 
form a rectangular cavity. The 
control room uses no equaliza- 
tion, and, as far as I could tell, 
was quite flat, save for the slight 
peak around 3000 Hz that is 
typical of their Altec 604 moni- 
tors. The stereo image in the con- 
trol room was sharp and precise — 
so much so that I had to fiddle 
with the left and right monitor 
trims on the console for five 
minutes before I could get the 
sound exactly centered. The tapes 
that I brought along to listen to 
sounded even better than I re- 
membered they had when I mixed 
them. I was impressed, and when 
Phil named a price very competi- 
tive with Downtown’s, I gulped. 

It suddenly dawned on me 
what it was about Downtown 
that had been making me un- 
comfortable. That facility had 
been open only for four months 
or so, and the control room was 
pretty much unchanged acous- 
tically from the day it had been 
built for the florist. It had never 
properly analyzed and 
treated, and, given the woefully 
inadequate room equalizers that 
were being used, there were some 
nasty peaks and dips in the audio 
spectrum. They didn’t bother me 
too much, because I could recog- 
nize’ and compensate for them, 


been 


but the stereo image there was 
muddy. Mitch Benoff had ex- 
plained to me in great detail 
exactly how they planned to 
adjust the room. It all sounded 
fine, but at that point it was still 
more weeks away than we could 
afford to wait (although the work 
has been started by now). | told 
Phil Greene that we would mix 
the album at Normandy and 
booked two days there. 

I knew that recording at 
Downtown would be no problem. 
The mikes and tape machine were 
quite up to the task, and the room 
could be equalized to the point 
where we could hear well enough 
what was going on on individual 
tracks. Besides, the piano was 
superior to Normandy’s, and the 
idea of driving two-and-a-half 
hours every day we were to 
record — or, God forbid, of 
staying in Providence for a week 
~ did not appeal to me. Mitch un- 
derstood why I wanted to mix at 
Normandy, and I promised him 
that once his room had been 
treated, | would never leave town 
again. 

Jim came to Boston a few days 
before we were scheduled to start 
at Downtown. We spent the time 
going over the arrangements and 
practicing our parts. Since I was 
doing all of the instrumental 
parts, I often had difficulty com- 
municating just how I planned to 
set up each song (I was some- 
times pretty confused myse!f), 
but we managed to get every- 
thing worked out. 

Jim had told). me from the 
beginning that there would be a 
problem recording his voice — it 
seems he had never sung without 
accompanying himself on the 
autoharp, and he refused to do so 
in the studio. | initially dismissed 
the whole thing as a very minor 
problem; but I soon realized he 


was dead serious. I got in touch 
with every engineer I could think 
of to pick his brains on how to 
record Jim without having the 
autoharp leak onto the voice 
track. Some came up with strange 
ideas about putting two mikes 
back-to-back and out of phase, 
and some said that they would 
handle it just fine, but only if we 
recorded in their studios. One 
engineer gave me a long, detailed 
explanation of how the Grateful 
Dead mike themselves in live per- 
formance to avoid feedback, 
which was fascinating but com- 
pletely irrelevant to the problem 
at hand. The one thing I did learn 
for sure was that no one had done 
it before. Keeping an acoustic 
guitar off a voice track was com- 
mon, but an autoharp makes a lot 
more noise over a bigger area than 
a guitar. does. 

Another problem arose when 
we were finalizing the arrange- 
ments. Jim had been doing these 
songs the same way since the day 
they were written, so when I sug- 
gested adding or subtracting bars, 
putting in spaces for instrumen- 
tal solos, or using more complex 
chords than the autoharp was 
capable of delivering, the altera- 
tions created large obstacles for 
him. In addition to that, he was 
used to performing solo in a very 
loose rhythmic structure, and he 
had to learn to tighten up his sur- 
prisingly complex beats before he 
could record with a rhythm sec- 
tion. | made him spend a few days 
with an electronic drummer so 
that he could learn to hear exactly 
where things started to slip, and 
he managed to get it together sur- 
prisingly quickly. We even threw 
out one song that defied rhyth- 
mic stability, and Jim suggested a 
slow, dramatic rocker called 
Secret Sun, which I felt was a 
superior song — and an easier one 


to do, too. 

Sunday, December 16, the day 
before we were to start laying 
tracks at Downtown, we spent 
several hours with Rena and 
Mike, getting the kinks out of the 
charts and trading ideas. We com- 
mandeered a basement practice 
room in a school in the Back Bay 
for our rehearsal, and we had to 
offer explanations to the many 
curious undergraduates who 
poked their heads in. 

We spent some time deciding 
on which tracks we were going to 
lay down first in the studio. We 
wanted to finish Mike's work as 
soon as possible, so the drums 
had to be done immediately. Jim's 
singing (and autoharp) would go 
down at the same time, so we 
wouldn’t run into rhythm prob- 
lems later on. I would play piano, 
rhythm guitar, acoustic guitar, or 
bass, depending on what was 
easiest for the others to follow in 
each tune. I suggested we use a 
click track to keep everyone 
together, but Mike strongly 
objected to the idea, saying that 
his time should be almost as good 
as a metronome’s, and that the 
damned things drove him nuts 

The first day, Monday, we met 
Phil Adler at Downtown at the 
ungodly hour of 10:30 a.m. Mike 
had to leave that evening at seven 
for a performance at the conser- 
vatory and also had to take an 
hour off in the afternoon for a re- 
hearsal, so we started early to get 
in as much time as possible. He 
set up his drums in one of the re- 
frigerators, and Phil set up his 
usual mike complement: Shure 
SM57 on the snare, Beyer 500 on 
the hi-hat, Sennheiser 421s on the 
tom-toms and a 441 on the kick 
drum, and a Neumann U87 over- 
head. Mike used an expensive or- 
chestral snare drum that puts out 
more sound than most recording 


studios are used to dealing with; 
as a result, it took more than an 
hour to tune and muffle the 
drums and to equalize the mikes 
to get something close to a normal 
rock sound. 

Setting Jim up was, as we'd an- 
ticipated, more of a problem. We 
started him on a Neumann 
KM84, a small-diameter-capsule 
cardioid condensor mike, which 
we put a windscreen on and 
pointed straight up at his mouth, 
away from the autoharp on his 
lap. The rejection of the auto- 
harp was pretty good, but we 
were hoping to do better. We next 
tried a pair of Sennheiser 
dynamics, back-to-back and out 
of phase, and then a Neumann 


* U87 set up in figure-eight pat- 


tern, with a dead side pointing 
toward the autoharp. An hour 
later, after trying every mike in 
the place, we came back to the 
KM84, and that’s how we left it. 
There was a little leakage, but we 
figured that whatever was not 
buried in the mix could be put 
through a noise gate and essen- 
tially eliminated, when we went 
down to Normandy. 

We put down voice, drums, 
and rhythm guitar for Snow 
White’s Dead, a short acid-rock 
tune, and by the time we finished 
the first take, Mike had to leave. 
We listened to the tape and 
decided it fine. Since we 
couldn't do any more basic tracks 
until Mike came back, we laid 
down bass, second rhythm gui- 
tar, lead guitar, and organ tracks 
Except for the lead guitar, which 
took about 10 and two 
punch-ins before I convinced 
myself I wouldn't be embar 
rassed by the track, everything 
went down first take. 

. After Mike returned, we did 
the basics for six more songs, and 
Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 25 

things went quickly the rest of 
the day. Phil ran off a rough mix 
for me, which I spent the rest of 
the evening listening to at home. | 
went to sleep very pleased with 
what we'd accomplished in one 


day. 


Tuesday, Phil had another gig, 
so Ben Kay sat in at the console. 
Phil had carefully written down 
all of the mike positions and 
equalizer settings from Mon- 
day's Ben had no 
trouble duplicating the sound. 
We started at the more civilized 
hour of 2 p.m. and we were done 
with Mikes three remaining 
tracks by five. The only thing 
that broke our rhythm occurred 
when Ben put reverb on the voice 
in the headphone mix in the 
middle of a take and poor Jim 
nearly jumped out of his skin. 
The last song we did, Lady 
and the Secret Heart, a snap- 
py Springsteen-meets-the Byrds 
number the only tune on 
which we ‘recorded a bass track 
along with the’vocals and drums. 

fler it | discovered 
that Ben had placed the bass on 
track 14, rather than on track one 
where it would be much easier to 
deal with when the console was 
set up for mixing. He explained 
that he felt it was ‘the mark of a 
demo studio to put the bass on an 
edge track 
sibly be damaged by rough tape 
handling. I asked him if he had 
experienced any trouble with his 
MCI deck chewing up outside 
tracks, and when he admitted he 
hadn't, | told him to go with track 


Session, SO 


was 


Was done 


where it could pos- 


one 


Ben also admitted that this was 


first time the studio was 
making a recording that used no 


noise reduction 


and that he was 


experimenting with putting 
higher signal levels on the tape, 
which the dbx tends to squash. 
We were using no compression 
on any of the tracks (except for a 
little soft limiting on the vocals), 
and the meter on the bass track 
was flying. I voiced my concern 
that he was making it too hot, but 
when we listened back, we could 
find no distortion. 

Mike packed up and left with 
his check, and we finished off the 
bass tracks and then had a couple 
of hours left to do some 
rhythm guitars. As we. were 
laying down Sword of Damas- 
cus, which Jim describes as a 

schizoid punk tune,’ we began 
to notice a new problem. I had put 
new strings. on my_ well-worn 
Hagstrom solid-body just a 
couple of days before, and when I 
hit the lower strings hard, they 
slipped noticeably in pitch. Since 
one of the three guitar tracks I 
was to ‘put on this tune was en- 
tirely on these lower strings, we 
had quite a problem. I tried to sta- 
bilize the guitar as much as pos- 
sible, and then went back and did 
the guitar tracks all over again, 
trying to tune them to the bass 
and the vocals. Since the guitar 
was still slipping all over the 
place, we decided it would be 
casier just to change the speed of 
the tape, which we had to do for 
cach take. When it was all done, it 
seemed to be okay, but our senses 
of pitch were by that time so 
scrambled that it was impossible 
to be sure whether anything was 
in tune. We elected to let it pass 
and decide whether the tracks 
were usable at some point in the 
future when our ears had settled 
down a bit. We called it a night. 

Wednesday was the day Rena 
came in to do her back-up vocals 
There were more problems, some 


over 


we'd anticipated and some we 
hadn't. She had had a bad cold 
the previous week, and although 
she. assured us her voice would be 
in top form in time for the ses- 
sion, it wasn’t quite there. Her 
usually strong top was 
hesitant but not unusable. Rena, 
too, is something of a perfec- 
tionist, and she went over tracks 
the rest of us thought were per- 
fectly good to make sure that she 
wouldn't cringe during the final 
playback. A more serious prob- 
lem came up when we realized 
that Jim, somewhat in the tradi- 
tion of Dylan, was singing in a 
style that could only be described 
as “time and pitch approxi- 
mate.’’ Again, his lack of exper- 
ience in working with other musi- 
cians was showing, and the vocals 
featuring his unrefined sense of 
pitch and the rhythmic flexibility 
he continually used for expres- 
sive purposes were proving dif- 
ficult when it came to harmo- 
nizing with them. As several of 
the tunes required Rena to sing 
multiple harmonies, we had to 
decide whether she was going to 
follow Jim’s one of the 
rhythm instruments, or the parts 
we had written out and _ re- 
hearsed. Each tune required a dif- 
ferent vocal effect, from medieval 
counterpoint to blues wails to a 
gospel choir, so we spent many 
costly hours divining the solu- 
tions. By the end of the day, we 
were, fortunately, all fairly satis- 
fied with the results. Meanwhile, 
Phil and Rena were starting to get 
friendly. 

Again, we had a couple of 
hours left, so we went back and 
listened to everything that had 
gone down and discussed the fi- 
nal mix, which Phil said he would 
be delighted to help with at Nor- 
mandy. We played around with 


range 


voice 


some of Downtown’s toys, such 
as the Roger Mayer noise gates 
and the Lexicon Prime Time digi- 
tal delay, that we knew we would 
be using later on, and we did 
some more rough mixes. I also 
took the opportunity to redo one 
piano track I thought was par- 
ticularly disgusting. 

That night, I looked at my 
track sheets and realized that as 
was inevitable, we were running 
behind schedule. I called Phil 
Greene at Normandy and luckily 
was able to put back our sessions 
there a day, and then called Mitch 
Benoff at home to schedule an ex- 
tra day at Downtown. Jim was 
just as reluctant to try to work 
under extra-heavy pressure as I, 
and he assured me that he would 
have no trouble coming up with 
the extra money. 

Thursday was guitar day. We 
started at 6 p.m. and primed our- 
selves to run all night. Down- 
town’s electric 12-string was re- 
corded first. Jim wanted a kind of 
watery, harp-like explosion on a 
number called Like Throwing 
Water in the Sea, which I thought 
I could get on the 12-string. We 
ran through the tune and decided 
that the open-position minor 
chord I was playing was too low 
in pitch to cut through. I moved it 
up the neck and discovered that 
the upper frets were way off 
pitch. The bridge had no adjust- 
ment screws to compensate. | told 
Phil to bring the 16-track ma- 
chine to half speed and went back 
to the lower octave on the guitar. 
At the lower speed, the music 
sounded strange Jim's voice 
sounded like the opening of a Jr. 
Arthur Rank movie. But when we 
brought the machine up to nor- 
mal speed, the 12-string sounded 
just right. d decided that follow- 
ing the 12-string chord with a 


quiet, high-pitched organ chord 
would, combined with the shim- 
mering cymbals, sound posi- 
tively celestial. 

Up to this point, we'd been get- 
ting a nice rhythm sound by run- 
ning the electric guitar through 
the studio's Twin Reverb set up 
in a very live isolation booth. For 
those tracks that needed distor- 
tion or punch, I plugged in my 
modified Sam Ash Fuzz Boxx, but 
that effect was getting a little tire- 
some — as Phil said, it sounded 

like it was being played through 
a little box.’’ He decided to ex- 
periment with something strange 
and a little dangerous. Grabbing 
Fender Bandmaster top 
that was lying around (and bor- 
fuse from an amp 
another group had left in the stu- 
dio), he plugged my guitar into it 
and plugged its speaker output 
into the Twin. The sound was 
something Hendrix would have 
been happy with, but we had to 
keep the volume levels way down 
to prevent the tubes from ex- 
ploding. A few twiddlings of the 
bass and treble knobs, and we fin- 
ished all of the lead-guitar tracks 
in short order. A couple of acous- 
tic-guitar tracks, a quick electric- 
piano embellishment on one tune, 
and we were out by 2 a.m. 

The last day we spent at 
Downtown was dedicated to or- 
gan and synthesizer. We spent 
some time equalizing and muf- 
fling buzzes and rings out of the 
studio's vintage Leslie, and I 
played around for a while figur- 
ing out voicings on the organ for 
the various tunes. Phil set up a 
pair of Sennheiser mikes so we 
could record the whole thing in 
stereo, and we were off. Since this 
was our last chance at correcftag 
anything that was wrong, we had 


an old 


rowing a 


Continued on page 28 
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Continued from page 26 

to go back and listen to the tracks 
and make sure that the guitars 
and organ didn’t mask each other. 
We also set the organ levels very 
carefully on the differenc sec- 
tions of each song so that we 
would have as easy a time as pos- 
sible in mixing. 

About halfway through the 
day, something happened. Phil 
and I misunderstood each other 
on an organ-track assignment on 
one song and we discovered that 
we had inadvertently erased two 
tracks we had done previously. 
One was the brief electric-piano 
part, which was no problem to 
redo, but the other was the prin- 
cipal harmony vocal on a tune for 
Rena had recorded three 
parts. We listened to the tune 
without the vocal and realized we 
couldn't possibly do without it. 
Rena wasn't home, and I franti- 
cally called every vocalist I knew 
to see if someone could come in 
and do the part. As I was leaving 
a message for one singer, the door 
buzzer rang. Phil went to open it, 
and in walked Rena 

She had told us on Wednesday 
that she might stop by to see how 


whic h 


things were going, and she also 
wanted to apologize to Phil for 
breaking a tentative date the night 
before. After we finished kissing 
her feet, we put a-set of head- 
phones on her, brewed her some 
hot tea, and stood her up in front 
of a Neumann. While she was re- 
doing the track, she discovered a 
little rhythmic trick that Jim had 
done in the first chorus that we 
hadn't noticed before and copied 
it in her part. It came out a dis- 
tinct improvement on the track 
we had lost. 

Last, we hooked up the studio’s 
Minimoog and put a track on 
Lady and the Secret Heart. | no- 


ticed at this point that the slash- 
ing, Allman Brothers-style mul- 
tiple-guitar tracks I had envi- 
sioned for the instrumental break 
were coming out sounding more 
like Mantovani and his 1001 elec- 
tric strings. The synthesizer was 
supposed to take the highest of 
three parts, and the bell-like tone 
which was all I could coax from it 
at such a high pitch, made it 
sound We de- 
cided that it was a beautiful ef- 
fect anyway, and that the rest of 
the song surely had enough balls 
to make up for this sections’s 


even smoother. 


having none. 

We packed it up two hours 
early, paid Phil, and went home to 
prepare for the long weekend in 
Rhode Island. We had done 
tracks for 10 songs, a total of 88 
separate vocal and instrumental 
parts, in 34’ hours of studio 


time. 
* * * 


Saturday morning, Jim and I 
drove down to Rhode Island. 
After we checked into a motel in 
nearby Seekonk, Massachusetts 
and were given five different 
routes into Warren by a friendly, 
bored cop, we made it over to 
Normandy Sound. I stashed the 
electric guitar I had brought in 
case of emergency in a corner and 
talked with Phil Greene and his 
assistant, Donna Soares, while 
they cleaned up the mess left be- 
hind by. the recording class that 
had just ended. Phil went to dig 
up the 16-track heads for his MCI 
multi-track machine while I sat 
down to familiarize myself with 
his more-complex version of the 
APSI console that Downtown 
had. ‘These are just about brand- 
new, he reminded me when he 
reappeared with the head stack. 

We ordered them when we 
bought the machine, last year, but 


I don’t think they’ve got more 
than 10 hours on ‘em.’ He 
plugged them in, and I started 
playing with the board and listen- 
ing to the room. Something was 
strange — the bass tracks that we 
had carefully put on track one 
were showing up on nine, and the 
vocals were popping up in very 
odd places. I asked Phil to make 
sure that he had wired the heads 
in right, and he assured me that 
he had, laughing as he noted that 
it was difficult to install them in- 
correctly. I was about to call 
Mitch Benoff and scream at him 
for having his heads set up wrong 
when Phil noticed that the wir- 
ing behind the heads was tan- 
gled. He pulled it off, then 
grinned at me sheepishly and 
said, “Yeah, it is difficult to 
mount them wrong. But I did it.” 
As we were preparing the first 
mix and plugging in a forest of 
patch chords to make the rather 
haphazard track layout on the 
tape make some sort of sense on 
the console, Phil Adler and Rena 
walked in along with Arnold 
Freedman, one of the owners of 
the studio. Arnold announced 
that the Lexicon Prime Time we'd 
been promised was supposed to 
be there, but the dealer who'd 
sent it from New York forgot to 
tell the shippers that they could 
accept an uncertified company 
check upon delivery, so it was sit- 
ting in a warehouse in Provi- 
dence. Phil, Phil, and I begged Ar- 
nold to figure out a way to get it, 
and he went off to do his best. 
Phil Adler sat down with me 
behind the console, and we set 
about our first task — getting the 
rest of the autoharp out of Jim’s 
vocal tracks. Again we played 
around with the Roger Mayer 
noise gates, setting them up so 
that when Jim’s voice was ab- 


sent, the autoharp level dipped 
just below the rest of the mix. We 
had to keep the level change made 
by the gate as small as possible, so 
that its action would not be audi- 
ble. The autoharp sound that lin- 
gered underneath the vocals was 
actually pleasant — a kind of 
tonal ringing not unlike the 
sound David Crosby got on Joni 
Mitchell's first album. 

We then listened carefully to 
the other tracks and were happy 


to discover that everything 


sounded almost the same as it had — 


at Downtown. We were not 
pleased however, when we real- 
ized that the bass tracks we had 
been worrying about were in- 
deed recorded too hot and that the 
muddiness Downtown’s room 
had camouflaged was becoming 
evident. The bass sound was far 
from unusable, but we had to re- 
think some of the mixes. 

We considered the idea of re- 
cording the stereo master with 
dbx to keep the noise level down, 
but Phil Greene started to moan 
that it would require a lot of re- 
wiring anyway, he didn’t 
think it We de- 
cided to try one mix without it, 
and if the noise floor was quiet 
enough, we wouldn't make Phil 
hook it up. The first mix went 
well, albeit slowly, and we were 
gratified, when we played it back, 
to realize that he was right — the 
tape was remarkably quiet. 

Just as we finished listening to 
the first mix, Arnold showed up 
again with the Prime Time in tow. 
We took a break while Phil 
Greene wired it in and Phil Adler 
gave us all a rundown on how to 
make it fly. A nifty little gadget, 
the Prime Time has two indepen- 
dent delay lines, with input and 
output mixing, regeneration, and 
a low-frequency oscillator, which 


and 


was necessary. 


make it capable of phasing, flang- 
ing, echo, doubling, tripling, 
pitch and volume vibrato, and a 
lot of other neat stuff. It also has a 
hold-repeat’’ function, which 
takes whatever is in the memory 
at the moment you push the but- 
ton and keeps repeating it, with- 
out any degeneration, forever. As 
if that weren't enough, after the 
hold function starts to work, you 
can even change the pitch of 
whatever it’s repeating. We 
thought this last function was a 
lot of fun, but didn’t think it 
would be of much use to us. We 
were to change our minds later. 


We worked on the second mix, 
using our new toy as a vocal 
doubler, and were 
about to commit it to tape, we no- 
ticed a new problem. At the end 
of the song, we wanted to cut of f 
all of the instruments simultane- 
ously while letting the reverb 
chamber ring. We couldn't use 
the master fader for that, as that 
would take the reverb out as well, 
and there were too many active 
faders in the mix to bring every 
one of them down quickly. The 
logical solution was to punch out, 
on the console, using four hands, 
all of the appropriate channels. 
Trouble was, some of the chan- 
nel switches clicked audibly. 


just as we 


Wertried rerouting those chan- 
nels but couldn't find enough 
quiet switches in the whole con- 
sole to do the job. Phil Greene, 
very perturbed and apologetic, 
started running around, pulling 
grounds, reversing power plugs, 
and running extension cords to 
other parts of the building, with 
the idea that there was some kind 
of electrical interference going on 
between the two tape machines. 
Nothing seemed to work, and I 
was getting a little upset when he 
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disconnected the extension cord 
from the studio's refrigerator and 
I realized my ginger ale was get- 
ting warm. We tried throwing the 
multi-track 
thereby 


outputs of the ma- 
chine into input 
cancelling the signal coming out 
of it, but clicks came from there 


too. Finally, | told Donna to stand 


mode 


by the tape machine, and, on cue, 
use the manual tape lifter to pull 
the tape away physically from the 


playback head. Phil was amused 

this idea had never occurred to 
him. It was spooky to hear all of 
cut off at exact 


We liked it 


so much we ended up using it on 


the ‘musicians 
ly the same moment 
trac ks 


three other 


Rena was 


Meanwhile 


Ing around 


putter 
supplying everyone 
with cigarettes, coffee, and neck 
rubs. After the second tune, she 
and Phil Adler split, and after the 
third did the 
\fter hours of chemical 


stimulation and loud, loud music 


my head same 


SIX 


I was developing an intense head 
Donna went out to get us 
and 


A he 
C hine Se 
Jim and I ran around the block a 


food and Bufferin 
few times to get some fresh air 
and a pint of Jack Daniel's. After 
some shrimp fried rice and 40 
winks, I was once again ready for 
action 

Now that everyone was feel- 
ing so fit, we decided to tackle the 
pitch problems on Sword of 
Damascus. To our delight, they 
werent there. We plowed ahead 
and hooked up every gadget in 
the place to make as bizarre a mix 
as possible. One flanger, when it 
wasn t passing a signal, emitted a 
brief, spacy buzz about every sec- 
ond, which was noticeable only in 
the final fade. Coincidentally, it 
was right in time with one of the 
counter-rhythms we were trying 


to emphasize, so we left it in. 
Next on the agenda was Snow 
White’s Dead. We were fid- 
dling with the Prime Time 
adjusting the doubling effect on 
Rena’s voice, when just for a goof 
I hit the hold repeat button just as 
coming off the 
me. The machine grabbed the 


she was word 


ee and wouldn't let it go. I 
turned up the pitch-change con 
and all of a sudden her voice 
When we all 


stopped laughing, we discovered 


| 
trol 


became a siren 


that Jim, who generally despises 
obvious electronic effects, was in 


We 


the track for a while to get the 


ecstasy fooled around with 


punch’ and the pitch just right 
ind then, with Phil 
all pushing buttons and 


Donna, and 
myself 
turning knobs, did the mix 

Like Throwine Water in the 
Sea started quietly. The drum 
tracks were soft and had a lot of 


Mike had 


experience in symphony 


tape noise having 


more 


orchestras than in recording 
studios, h 


lourishes at a 


ad played the cymbal 
I true plarissimo 
Luckily, this was the one tune in 
which we wanted to keep the 
autoharp sound (which Phil Adler 
had thoughtfully 
stereo), so the noise gates were 
free to come to the rescue Setting 
them so that there dead 
silence when the cymbals werent 
playing, we found that the noise 
actually enhanced the cymbals 
sound when they did enter 

We worked for three more 
hours and finished two more 
mixes. By the time we packed it 
Phil, who had 


rec orded in 


was 


in, It Was 3 a.m 
been doing late-night and early- 
morning sessions for three days, 
was asleep on the couch in front 
of the console, and Donna was 
sinking slowly under the Scully 
We decided that seven mixes was 





sufficient accomplishment for the 
first day in a new studio. 
Dawn came quickly on 
Sunday, the day before Christmas 
Eve, but Jim and I couldn't have 
cared less. As a matter of fact, we 
didn’t manage to stumble out of 
our motel room until 1 p.m., 
having shooed out teams of maids 
rst arrived at 11 a.m. and 
thereafter every half 
half-hour. When we 


we found to 


who firs 
returned 
hour on the 
vot back to Warren 
family rest 
aurant all day 


We fortified ourselves with 


our delight that the 
served breakfast 
long 


ham, eggs, muffins, and more 


coffee than was good for us and 
| 


ready for the 
Phil quite 
} 


ied and ready, and we had 


final plunge 


vot 


Unfortunately wasn t 


os ay. Soe ee 
on the doorbell out in the 


for an hour before he re 


vyained consciousness and 


managed to lift his body off the 
control-room couch and let us in 


The 


went quickly. We tried the pitch 


three remaining mixes 
again in a Pen 


called Merry, 
in which the 


] ] 
change trick 


tangle like sOnY 
Merry, Pois 1 Berry 
long, final soprano recorder note | 
had 


sharp. 


was agonizingly 
The Prime Time, 
ever, could be heard ‘pulsing 
the sound in the sparse texture of 
the tune, so we had to forget the 
note. At point, Phil, still 
toggy, forgot to put the Scully 
into the record mode, but since | 
blew that particular mix anyway 
it wasn't a fatal mistake. When 
(with more 
coffee, of course), we let Phil fade 
back into oblivion 
The last couple of 
Normandy were spent rearrang- 
ing the mixed tunes into the order 
in which they were going on the 
album, ‘‘deadheading”’ (splicing 
leader tape right up to the first 


played 
how- 


one 


Donna showed up 


hours at 


Watch for Paul Edward’s Paradise debut soon!! 


sound) each tune, and inserting 
the silences. Donna ran off a 
couple of quarter-track reel-to- 
reel and cassette copies, we paid 
our bill and left. We had spent 14 
hours working at Normandy, for 
a grand total of 48'% 
The next day, Jim 
down with three two-inch tapes, a 
master, a back-up, a cassette, and 


loaded 


a skeleton contract we had signed 
the Pontiac 


while we waited for Phil to open 


against trunk of a 


up on Sunday, got on the bus to 


Ithaca. My part of the job was 
done 


When he 
played the tape for the 


got back home, he 
studio 
folks who had told him it would 
t did 


1tily 


take 


five times as long as 
they 

impressed SO 

that they 


record on their own label in re 


and were migl 
much so 

offered to press t 

turn for a few copies. Jim will still 
have to pay for the pressing, but 
it will free him from the hassles of 
dealing with mastering and pres 
sing people. The disc will appear 
around the first of March 
Calf label. Jim plans to sell the 
record around Ithaca 
any luck he will be able to make 
back his investment. He is firmly 
convinced, and in this he agrees 
with many in the industry, that 
major-label A&R people aren't 
listening to unsolicited tapes these 
days just discs. He's hopeful 
(and confident) that he'll be able 
to pick up a contract with a 
company that will produce his 
next album and send him out on 
tour. Hes asked Rena and me to 
go. | warned him that if we do 
we Il first have to clone ourselves 


on the 


and with 


several times 

Jim managed to bring his 
album in very close to budget, 
which is unusual in the record- 


ing business. Studio time, inclu- 


ding all of the two-inch, quarter- 
inch, and cassette tapes, came to 
$1050. He paid the musicians and 
me a total of $550 (plus he gave 
me a percentage of any profits) 
and hotel, booze, food and cigar- 
ettes ran about $50 

The picture the 
album and the type for the lyrics 
and liner notes on the back are 


cover for 


being done by a firm in Ithaca for 

$100. Offset negatives have to be 
' 

two sides of the 


and the label be 


shot for the 
jacnet he spine 
re the 

The 

and actual black-on-white jacket 
Dick 


Records in 


Fi whole mess is sent out 


mastering rec ord pressing 


will be done by 
A&R 
who « 
I've told Jim to 


printing 
McGrue, of 
Dallas 
tor 2000 
asl for 


listen to before the actual press 


Texas harges $2200 
copies 


+ 
tO 


a reference acetate 


run, so we can check the master 
ing formula for any mistakes or 
problems. This service is a very 
investment at $00 

anyone do Maybe 
in a lot of ways 


worthwhile 

Can 
We 
We were fortunate to find a pair 
cut-rate 


this? 
were lucky 
of excellent studios at 
prices and to have an engineer as 
alert and Phil 
Adler. The musicians, although 
they were hardly making for 
tunes on the project, were enthu- 
siastic about the music, and that 
helped enormously. More impor- 
tant is that Jim and I had con- 
fidence in and empathy for each 
other the itself. Pri- 
marily, however, we were able to 
cut the studio-time/album-time 
ratio down from the usual 250 or 
to one, be 


sympathetic as 


and music 


more to one, to 97 
cause we prepared well before the 
money clock started to tick; we 
knew what we were doing, how to 
do it, in what order to do it, and 
what to watch out for. And that 


anybody can do. 
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Laying down tracks 


An all-New England guide to recording studios 


compiled by Paul D. Lehrman, 
assisted by Phil Adler 


espite the recession that’s 
supposed to be crippling 
the record industry, these 


parts are home to an absolutely 
staggering number of facilities at 
which you can make your next hit 
record and/or wreck your bank 
account. To make it easier for you 
to-use this, the latest edition of the 
Phoenix recording-studio guide, 
we have made some changes in 
our format, and these need ex- 
plaining. 

First, we are now listing stu- 
dios by number of tracks primar- 
ily, and by state secondarily. 
There are some terrific studios 
outside of Massachusetts that 
might otherwise get lost in the 
shuffle. We are making a distinc- 
tion, as well, between eight-track 
studios that use one-inch-tape 
machines, and those that use half- 
inch. 

Second, we have, with one ex- 
ception, eliminated four-track 
studios. Sorry guys, but our data 
tell us that every studio com- 
mitted to making high-quality re- 
cordings has by now yielded to 
pressure and bought at least an 
eight-track machine. Besides, if 
we were to list every person with 
a Teac or Sony four-track in his 
basement, end up using 
enough paper to make the Sun- 
day Globe look like a press re- 
lease. 

Third, we have added some 
special listings at the end. There 
you will find companies that spe- 
cialize in location work, compa- 
nies that are set up for the high- 
quality video productions that 
folks in the industry now say 
every band needs. and a couple of 
digital-recording specialists who 
will come to your session and pre- 
serve every bit of your sound. 
These two are not in New Eng- 
land, but they'll come here. 


we d 


The ‘“‘compressors, etc.’ cate- 
gory also includes limiters, noise 
gates, and sibilance controllers. 
Microphones are listed only when 
the studio has something special 
besides the usual AKG, Beyer, 
Electro-Voice, Sennheiser, Shure, 
and Sony. Almost any studio can 
hook you up with arrangers, pro- 
ducers, session musicians, and 
disc manufacturers. Some own 
record labels or music publishers 
or are closely connected with one 
or another, and these we have 
listed. 


To give you an idea of what 
kind of work a studio specializes 
in, we've included a category that 
shows approximately how much 
of its time is devoted to labels, 
commercial houses (doing films, 
radio, TV or A-V productions), 
in-house projects (which the stu- 
dio has a financial interest in or 
does on spec), and independent 
demo, or off-the-street work. 


When asked each 
about rates, we tried to get a quote 
for a 10-hour package. Very few 
people use studios for less than 10 
hours, and smaller packages are 
generally more expensive. De- 
pending upon what kind of proj- 
ect you're working on, rates will 
vary drastically, so don’t take our 
figures as gospel. Some studios 


we studio 


have special ‘‘night-owl’’ rates — 
we've indicated those. All in- 
formation is provided by the stu- 
dios themselves, and should be 
accurate as of the date of this is- 
sue of the Phoenix. 


If this is all too much to handle, 
there are many independent pro- 
ducers and engineers who can 
steer you through the muck and 
mire. Maybe next time we'll list 
them, too. Meanwhile, just  re- 
member to shop carefully, and 
illegitimi non carborundum. 


24-track 
Massachusetts 


Blue Jay Recording Studio 
669 Bedford Road, Carlisle 01741 1- 
369-0931 
Owners: Bob Lawson, Janet Lawson, 
Steve Langstaff. 
Engineers: Steve Langstaff, Mike 
Green. 
Room size: 1000 sq.ft. 
Tape machines: MCI JH-114 24- 
track, MCI JH-110 2-track, Revox 
duplicators. 
Console: MCI 600 — 32-input, fully 
automated. 
Monitors: Urei 813 time-aligned, 
Auratones, powered by Crown PSA-2. 
Noise reduction: Dolby. 
Reverb: Lexicon digital. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-4, 1176, 
Allison Gain Brain, Kepex, Orban de- 
esser. 
Other outboard equipment: Lexicon 
Prime Time, Deltalab DL-2 acoustic 
computer. 
Microphones: Neumann U47 tube, 
KM84, KM86, U87. 
Keyboards: Steinway 7’ 
Rhodes 88. 
Amps: Ampeg B-15. 
65% label; 25% commercial; 10% in- 
dependent. 
Rate: $80/hr 


Dimension Sound Studios 
368 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain 
02130, 522-3100. 
Also equipped for: 16-, 4-track, loca- 
tion. 
Owners: Dave Hill, Thom Foley. 
Engineers: Thom Foley, Peter Doell, 
Klare Hollender. 
Room size: 1200 sq.ft. 
Tape machines: MCI JH-16 24-track, 
Ampex 440B 4-track and 2-track. 
Console: ADM — 24x24. 
Monitors: Altec 604E with Mas- 
tering Lab crossovers, powered by 
MacIntosh 2105. . 
Noise reduction: Dolby. 
Reverb: 2 EMT plates. 
Compressors, etc.: 
Urei. 
Equalizers: custom parametrics. 
Other outboard equipment: Ursa 
Major Space Station, Lexicon delay, 
Countryman phaser. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, U67, 
KM64, KM84, Telefunken 251. 
Keyboards: Yamaha 7’4” grand, 
Hammond Organ, Rhodes, Baldwin 
electric harpsichord, Arp Omni II and 
DGx. 


grand, 
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Amps: assorted. 

Drums: Ludwig with roto-toms. 
Credits: WGBH-TV, JFK Library, 
John Hammond (Rounder). 

20% label; 65% commercial; 15% in- 
dependent. 

Rate: $75/hr. (10 hrs.). 


Eastern Sound 
11 Messina Avenue, Methuen 01844, 
1-685-1832. 
Owner: Pat Costa. 
Manager: Ron Messina. 
Engineer: Pat Costa. 
Room size: 24x20. 
Tape machines: Ampex 1200-24, 
Ampex ATR-100 and Revox 2-track. 
Console: Syncon — 28x24 with VCA 
grouping. 
Monitors: Altec 604, JBL 4311, Aura- 
tones, powered by Crown DC300. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Audicon plate. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-3, LA-4. 
Equalizers: Ashly Parametric, Urei 
1/3-octave graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
Harmonizer, Loft Analog Delay, 
Eventide Instant Phaser, Helpinstill 
piano pickup. 
Microphones: Neumann U47. 
Keyboards: Yamaha 67’ 
Rhodes. 
Drums: Ludwig with roto-toms. 
Rate: negotiable. 


grand, 


Intermedia Sound 
331 Newbury Street, Boston 02115, 
267-2440. 
Also equipped for: 16-ttack. 
Owner: Ross Cibella. 
Manager: Tom Crosthwaite. 
Engineer: Fred Torchio, chief. 
Room size: 20x30, designed by Bolt 
Beranek & Newman, control room by 
John Storyk. ; 
Tape machines: MCI 24-track, 
Ampex 440 4- and 2-track, Studer 
B67 2-track. 
Console: MCI JH-428. 
Monitors: Urei time-aligned 813, JBL 
4311, Auratone, powered by BGW 
750. 
Noise reduction: Dolby. 
Reverb: EMT, AKG BX20. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei 
Allison Gain Brain, Kepex. 
Equalizers: API 550A graphic, Orban 
parametric, Pultec, Lang. 
Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
harmonizer and delay. 
Microphones: Neumann U47 fet, U47 
tube, U87. 
Keyboards: 
mond B3. 


limiters, 


Yamaha grand, Ham- 


Amps: Ampeg. 

Drums: Pearl. 

Credits: New England (MCA), Sha- 
na-na, Genya Ravan. 

60% label; 40% independent. 

Rate: negotiable. 


Long View Farm 
North Brookfield 01535, 1-867-7662, 
-7050. 
Also equipped for: .16-, 4-track. 
Owner: Gil Markle. 
Manager: Randall Barbera. 
Engineers: Jesse Henderson, Geoff 
Myers. 
Room size: Studio A — 20x25 with iso 
booths; Studio B ~- 50x30 with iso 
booths. 
Tape machines: MCI 24-track, 3M 
16-track, Ampex 4-track, Studer, 
Ampex, Scully, Revox, Stellavox 2- 
sack. 
Console: MCI-528, Aengus 1608 
custom. ‘ 
Monitors: Big Reds, JBL 4311, Bose, 
Advent, powered by Crown DC300A. 
Noise reduction: Dolby (for mix- 
down only), dbx. 
Reverb: acoustic EMT 
stereo plate, AKG. 
Compressors, etc.: Universal Audio, 
Teletronix, Kepex, Allison Gain 
Brain, Roger Mayer gates. 
Equalizers: API, Modular Audio. 
Other outboard equipment: Deltalab 
DL-2 and DL-4 delay lines, Eventide 
phaser, digital delay, and harmoni- 
zer, Loft delay, Orban stereo synthe- 
sizer. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, U47, 
KM84, RCA 44DxX, Schoeps. 
Keyboards: Steinway grand, Baldwin 
baby grand, Hammond B3 and C3, 
Arp and Moog synthesizers, Elka 
Stringer. 
Amps: Marshall, Fender, Ampeg. 
Drums: Slingerland, Fibes, Rogers. 
Other instruments: guitars. 
Credits: Tim Curry (A&M), Pat 
Metheny (ECM), Rupert Holmes 
(MCA). 
75% label; 12% in-house; 12% inde- 
pendent. 
Rate: negotiable. 


The Mixing Lab 
Newton, 964-8010. 
Owner: John Nagy. 
Engineer: John Nagy. 
Room size: control room 18x17, small 
overdub room, designed by Tom 
Danaher. 
Tape machines: MCI JH-114, Ampex 
2-track. 
Console: custom — 24x24. 
Monitors: Big Reds, ADS 910, others, 
powered by MacIntosh. 
Noise reduction: Dolby and dbx. 
Reverb: AKG BX-20._ . 
Compressors, etc.: Urei, Allison Gain 
Brain, Kepex, Orban de-esser. 
Other outboard equipment: Pipe 
flanger, Marshall Time Modulator. 
Microphones: Schoeps, Neumann 
U47, KM84. 
Label: Child Art Records. 
Credits: Pat Metheny (ECM), True 
st aaa John Hartford (Flying 

ish). 

65% label; 30% commercial; 5% inde- 
pendent. 
Rate: negotiable. 


Muskrat Studios 
241 White Pond Road, Hudson 
01749, 1-568-1910. 
Also equipped for: 16-track. 
Owner: Muskrat. 
Manager: Dave Kenney. 
Engineers: Roger Christie, 
Habib. 
Room size: 32x24. 
Tape machines: 3M M79 24-track, 
Scully 280B 2-track. 
Console: Harrison — 28-input. 
Monitors: Urei time-aligned 813, 
Auratones. 
Noise reduction: Dolby. 
Reverb: Lexicon 224 digital. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei, Allison Gain 
Brain. 
Equalizers: Orban parametric. 
Other outboard equipment: Lexicon 
Prime Time, Kepex, Orban Vocal 
Stresser. 
Keyboards: Yamaha C-5 conserva- 
tory grand (studio), Mason & Hamlin 
(rehearsal). 
Amps: assorted. 
Credits: the Fringe, Johanna Wild, 
Luna. 
10% label; 10% commercial; 10% in- 
house; 70% independent. 
Rate: negotiable. 


chamber, 


Eddie 


Northern Recording Studios 
63 Main Street, Maynard 01754, 1- 
897-3276. 
Owner: Bill Riseman. 
Manager: Jean Woodward. 
Engineer: Bill Riseman. 
Room size: 30x60. 
Tape machines- MCI 
Ampex 2-track. 
Console: Aengus — 32-input. 
Monitors: Altec, driven by Phase 
Linear 400. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 


24-track, 








Reverb: EMT plate. 

Compressors, etc.: Urei, Spectra- 
Sonic, Kepexes, Allison Gain Brains, 
Pultec. 

Other outboard equipment: Marshall 
Time Modulator, Eventide harmoni- 
zer and phaser, Orban stereo synthe- 
sizer, Loft and Lexicon delays. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, U47. 
Keyboards: Yamaha 7’ grand, 
Rhodes, organ. 

Credits: Maurice Starr (RCA), Robin 
Lane and the Chartbusters (Deli- 
platters), John Lincoln Wright. 

30% label; 10% commercial; 30% in- 
house; 30% independent. 

Rate: negotiable. 


Soundtrack 

77 North Washington Street, Boston 
02114, 367-0510. 

Also equipped for: 16-, 8-track. 
Owner: Robert Cavicchio. 
Engineers: John Kiehl, Karen Kane, 
Steve Liquori. 

Room size: 20x40; small studio 10x- 
14. 

Tape machines: 3M M79 24-track, 
Studer B67 2-track, MCI JH-110 8- 
track, Ampex 440 2-track and mono. 
Console: Auditronics 501 — 24-input; 
Tangent 3216 — 8-input. 

Monitors: Altec 604, JBL 4311, Aura- 
tones, powered by BGW and Spectra- 
Sonics. 

Noise reduction: Dolby (for mixdown 
only) 
Reverb: 
digital 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-4, 1176, 
dbx 161, Kepex, Allison Gain Brains, 
Orban de-esser, Eventide Omni- 
pressor. 

Equalizers: Ashly and Pultec para- 
metrics. 

Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
harmonizer, Lexicon Prime Time, 
MXR phaser. 

Microphones: Neumann U87. 
Keyboards: Yamaha grand, Clavinet, 
Minimoog, Rhodes, Wurlitzer elec- 
tric piano. 

Other instruments: timpani, chimes, 
‘vibes, marimba, harp. 

Credits: Boston Globe, Sears 
Roebuck, the Infliktors, the Neigh- 
borhoods. 

75% commercial; 25% independent. 
Rate: negotiable. 


AKG BX-20, Lexicon 224 


Connecticut (24) 


The Gallery 
87 Church Street, East Hartford 
06108, (203) 528-9009. _ 


Also equipped for: 16-, 8-track. 
Owner: Douglas Clark. 

Engineers: Douglas Clark, Bill 
Pauluh. 

Room size: 1500 sq.ft. 
Tape machines: MCI 
Ampex 2-track. 

Console: custom-built. 
Monitors: Altec 604. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Orban de-esser, dbx and 
custom comp-limiters, 16 custom 
gates. 

Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
harmonizer and dite. Countryman 
phaser, Roland Spacecho. 
Microphones: Neumann U87. 
Keyboards: Baldwin 6’ grand, Ham- 
mond B3, Rhodes. 

Amps: Fender, Sunn, others. 
Drums: Roto-toms, Synare 3 drum 
synthesizer, others. 

Other instruments: guitars, assorted 
percussion. 

Credits: Larry Young (Arista), Little 
Village (Quiet Cannon), Flo (Mer- 
cury). 

10% label; 15% commercial; 75% in- 
dependent. 

Rate: $55/hr.; 16-track, $43.50/hr. 


24-track, 


Rhode Island (24) 


Normandy Sound 
25 Market Street,. Warren 02885, 
(401) 247-0218. 
Also equipped for: 16-track. 
Owners: Arnold Freedman, 
Shuman, Phil Greene 
Engineers: Phil Greene, Bob Winsor, 
Donna Soares. 
Room size: 1000 sq.ft., designed by 
Dan Zellman. 
Tape mdathines: MCI JH-114 24- 
track, Scully 280B and Tascam 2- 
track. 
Console: APSI — 30x24, quad mixing. 
Monitors: Altec 604, JBL 4311, Aura- 
tones, powered by Crown. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Audicon stereo plate, Master 
Room Super C. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-4, 
Ashly, MXR, Orban de-esser, 
Mayer noise gates. 
Equalizers: Ashly parametric; 
10-, 15-, and 31-band graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: Loft 
analog delay, MXR digital delay, Lex- 
icon Prime Time. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, U47, 
KM84. 
Keyboards: Steinway grand, Ham- 
mond and Farfisa organs, Rhodes, 


Bob 


1176, 
Roger 


MXR 
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e At The Music Workshop we 
offer personal, professional 
service and advice. We carry 
many of the top brand name 
names in pro audio and can offer 
many systems at a variety of 
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The Kelsey Pro-Club Mixers have been 
designed to combine professional 
performance with ease of operation. All 
Kelsey mixers include an SMF Road Case 
and come in 8, 12 and 16 channel models 
either mono or stereo. A superb choice for 


any PA system! 
Now on Special! 


8 bi ¢ BGW-QSC Power Amps-Kelsey-Tapco- 


Arp Odyssey. 

Amps: Fender, Sunn. 
Drums: Pearl. 

Other instruments: 
Stratocaster. 

Credits: Tavares, Andy Pratt, Con- 
cord Jazz label. 

25% label; 10% commercial; 15% in- 
house; 50% independent. 

Rate: $40/hr. (10 hrs.). 


1960 Fender 


Vermont (24) 


Suntreader Studios 
Beaver Meadow Road, Sharon 05065, 
(802) 763-7714. 
Also equipped for: 16-, 4-track. 
Owner: Ambience Inc. 
Managers: Jerice Bergstrom, Rudy 
Schleif (sales). 
Engineers: John Bergstrom, John San- 
ford, Jonathan Heins, David Baldwin. 
Room size: 29x30x16 with iso booth, 
designed by Bolt Beranek & New- 
man. 
Tape machines: Studer A80 24-track, 
3M M79 4-track, Studer A80, Revox, 
Crown 2-track. 
Console: API — 32-input. 
Monitors: custom-modified Altec and 
JBL, powered by Crown and BGW. 
Neise reduction: Dolby. 
Reverb: EMT gold-foil, AKG spring. 
Compressors, etc.: Eventide Omni- 
pressor, Neve, dbx, Urei comp, 
limiters, Kepex, Roger Mayer noise 
gates 
Equalizers: Sontec, Urei, API para- 
metric, Urei graphic, custom units. 
Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
phaser, flanger, arinobinee, delay, 
Lexicon digital delay. 
Microphones: Neumann U67, U87, 
KM84, KM86, Schoeps, RCA 77DX. 
Keyboards: Steinway 9’ grand, 
Baldwin electric piano. 
Other instruments: 
percussion. 
Credits: Arlo Guthrie (Warner Bros.), 
Randy van Warmer (Bearsville), the 
Neighborhoods. 
60% label; 10% in-house; 30% inde- 
pendent. 
Rate: $130/hr. (10 hrs.). 


miscellaneous 


16-track 
Massachusetts 


AAA Recording 
835 Dorchester Avenue, Dorchester 
12125, 825-7370. 
Owner: Joe Saia. 
Engineers: Paul Walunas, Nick Prout. 
Room size: 30x25. 


Drums: Slingerland. 
95% commercial; 5% in-house. 
Rate: negotiable. 


Baker Street Studio 
1072 Belmont Street, Watertown 
02172, 484-9812. 
Also equipped for: 8-track. 
Owner: Roger Baker. 
Engineers: Roger Baker, 
Wilson. 
Room size: 
piano booths, 
Abadon/Sun. 
Tape machines: Otari MTR-90 16- 
track, 7800 one-inch 8-track, Ampex 
440B 2-track. 
Console: Tangent — 18-input. 
Monitors: Urei 811 time-aligned, 
Celestion Studio 66, Auratones, 
powered by Phase Linear 200. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Echoplate plate, acoustic 
chamber. 
Compressors, etc.: dbx, Allison Gain 
Brain, Kepex, Orban de-esser. 
Equalizers: Tapco graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: Delta- 
Lab digital delay, Ibanez analog delay. 
Microphones: Neumann U67, U47. 
Keyboards: Sohmer grand, Ham- 
mond organ, Micromoog, Wurlitzer 
electric piano 
Amps: Ampeg, Fender. 
Other instruments: assorted percus- 
sion 
Credits: Tennie Komar (Spirit), Alex 
Space and the Orbits (Trippp). 
3% label; 3% commercial; 3% in- 
house; 90% independent. 
Rate: $30/hr. (10 hrs.), 
$17.50/hr. (10 hrs.). 


Darleen 


15x35 with drum and 
designed by 


8-track 


Century III 
545 Boylston Street, Boston, 267- 
9800. 
Also equipped for: 4-track. 
Owner: Ross Cibella. 
Manager: Jim Dean. 
Engineers: Rob Hill, William Garrett. 
Room size: 35x20x12, designed by 
John Storyk. 
Tape machines: MCI JH-116 16- 
track, Scully 280 4-, 2-track, MCI JH- 
10 mono. 
Console: MCI 428 — 18x16. 
Monitors: Big Red, JBL 4311, car 
speakers, powered by Crown DC300. 
Noise vabuiction: Dolby (for mix- 
down only). 
Reverb: EMT 240 gold-foil. 
Compressors, etc.: Teletronix LA-2A, 
Urei 1176, dbx 160, Orban de-esser, 
Roger Mayer noise gates. 
Equalizers: Lang, Pultec, Orban para- 


metric. 

Other outboard equipment: Lexicon 
Prime Time. 

Microphones: Neumann U47, U87. 
Keyboards: Yamaha 7’ grand. 
Drums: Pearl. 

Credits: theme for Channel 7 news, 
the Jazz Forum, film soundtracks. 
20% label; 50% commercial; 30% in- 
dependent. 

Rate: $25/hr. (10 hrs. — evenings). 


Downtown Recorders 
537 Tremont Street, Boston 02116, 
426-3455. 
Owners: Ben Kay, Mitchell Benoff. 
Engineers: Phil Adler, Ben Kay. 
Room size: 27x22, with three iso 
booths. 
Tape machines: MCI 
track, Revox 2-track. 
Console: APSI — 16-input, modified 
Monitors: Altec 604, JBL 4311, 
Pioneer TSX-9, powered by Crown, 
BGW, Dynaco. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Clover spring, 100-foot dome 
acoustic chamber. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei 175 (tube), 
LA-4, 1176, Ashly SC-50, Roger 
Mayer noise gates. 
Equalizers: Ashly parametric, Biamp 
graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: Lexicon 
Prime Time, Mutron Stereo Bi-Phase 
Echoplex. 
Microphones: Norelco C60, RCA 
77DX, Shure SM33 ribbon, Neumann 
U87, KM84. 
Keyboards: 1920 Steinway 7’ grand 
Hammond B3, Minimoog, Wurlitzer 
electric piano. 
Amps: Fender Twin, Super Reverb. 
Other instruments: Fender Jazz 
Master, 12-string Rickenbacker 
guitars. 
Credits: Third Rail, Zion Inatation, 
Pastiche, Jim Gelfand (Calf). 
40% in-house; 60% independent. 
Rate: $25/hr. (20 hrs.). 


Fleetwood Recording 

321 Revere Street, Revere 02151, 289- 
6800. 
Owner: 
Inc. 
Engineers: 
Landroche. 
Room size: 40x60. 
Tape machines: Scully 12-, 4-, and 2- 
track. 
Console: custom 12-input. 
Monitors: Altec. 
Noise reduction: Dolby. 

Continued on page 32 
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Fleetwood Communications 


Bill Ferruzzi, Jeff 








price ranges. 


FEATURES 


Traynor-Neptune-Fender- Electro Voice- 
Forsythe Audio-Furman Gollehorv-Ashford 
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Audio-Shure-Gilco-and much more! 


¢ We offer quick repair service, good 
selection of replacement parts. So check us 
out ¢ Top Quality Brand Names & Good 
advice is our Winning Combination! 


No Sales Tax 
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Reverb: EMT, Fairchild. 

Tape machines: Ampex MM-1000 
16-track, Ampex 2-track. 

Console: custom 20-input. 
Monitors: Altec 605, JBL studio 
series. 

Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: EMT. 
Compressors, etc.: 
Kepex. 

Keyboards: grand piano, Hammond 
B3, Arp Omni. 

Compressors, etc.: Urei. 

Equalizers: Pultec. 

Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
harmonizer. 

Keyboards: Mason and Hamlin 
grand, Hammond organ. 

Amps: Ampeg. 

Credits: Boston Pops, Shawmut Bank, 
McDonald's. 

30% label; 50% commercial; 10% in- 
house; 10% independent. 

Rate: negotiable. 


Ashly, Urei, 


Ivy Lane Recording Studio 
192 Ash Street, Hopkinton 01748, 1- 
435-3760. 
Also equipped for: 8-track. 
Owners: David and Larry Minnis. 
Manager: David Minnis. 
Engineer: Larry Minnis. 
Room size: 2000 sq.ft. 
Tape machines: MCI JH-114 16- 
track, Scully 100 16-track, Scully 280 
and Revox 2-track. 
Console: Tangent — 24-input. 
Monitors: JBL 4311, powered by 
Crown DC300A 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Orban spring. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-4. 
Equalizers: Ashly parametric, 
SpectraAcoustic graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: MicMix 
delay. 
Microphones: Neumann U87. 
Keyboards: Yamaha grand, Arp 
Omni and 2600, Minimoog, Wurlit- 
zer electric piano. 
Amps: Fender. 
Drums: Ludwig. 
Other instruments: Rickenbacker 12- 
string and bass guitars, Martin 
acoustic, Fender Stratocaster. 
Credits: Lifeline, Fever, Temper. 
25% in-house; 75% independent. 
Rate: $30/hr 


Music Designers 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 02215, 
262-3546, -3547. 
Also equipped for: 4-track. 
Owner: let Gillman. 


Manager: Fred Burke. 

Engineers: Jeff Gillman, Ton 
Caputo, Fred Mueller, Rich Mendel. 
son. 

Room size: 25x40. 

Tape machines: MCI 16-, 4-, and 2- 
track. 

Console: MCI — 18-input. 
Monitors: Altec 604, JBL 4311, 
powered by Bryston. 

oa AKG BX-20, EMT 240 gold- 
oil. 

Compressors, etc.: Urei, Allison, 
Teletronix LA-2A, Kepex, Roger 
Mayer noise gates. 

Equalizers: Variband parametrics. 
Other outboard equipment: Delta- 
Lab DL-1 digital delay, Cooper Time 
Cube, MXR flanger, 360 Systems fre- 
quency shifter. 

Microphones: Sony C37A, Neumann 
U67, U47fet, Telefunken 251, PCM 
pressure-zone, Sennheiser 804 shot- 


un. 
Keyhoarits: Bluethner 7'6’ grand, 
Hammond B3, Cannon-Guild harp- 
sichord, Arp Omni. 

Amps: Roland SC-60, Acoustic, 
Fender. 

Drums: Sonor. 

Other instruments: assorted percus- 
sion 

Labels/publishers: Full Sail Records, 
Top Sail Music (EMI). 

Credits: Ellis Hall Group; Stompers, 
American Fun; Road Apples, Let’s 
Live Together. 

10% label; 10% commercial; 10% in- 
house; 70% independent. 

Rate: negotiable. 


Silver Lake Recording 
Lake Street, Kingston 02364, 1-585- 
9227, 1-878-7384. 
Owners: Paul Lukaris, Fred Danner. 
Engineers: Paul Lukaris, Fred Danner, 
Stuart Ervin. 
Room size: 23x17. 
Tape machines: 3M 56 16-track, 
Ampex 350 2-track, Teac 3340. 
Console: Aengus — 16x16. 
Monitors: Little Reds, Altec, Aura- 
tones, powered by Phase Linear. 
Reverb: AKG BX-10. 
Compressors, etc.: Teletronix LA-2A, 
Ashly, dbx. 
Equalizers: Neptune graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: 
delay. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, AKG 
C28. 
Keyboards: Baldwin baby grand, 
Hammond B3, Minimoog, Arp Omni 
and String Ensemble, Clavinet, 
Rhodes. 


MXR 


Amps: Acoustic, Ampeg, Marshall. 
Drums: Rogers. 

Other instruments: assorted percus- 
sion. 

20% in-house; 80% independent. 
Rate: $20/hr. (12 hrs.). 


Studio B 
419 Boylston Street, Boston 02116, 
266-5464. 
Owner: Studio B Inc. 
Engineers: Allen Smith, Tom 
Brandau, Robin Coxe. 
Room size: 25x25. 
Tape machines: 3M M79 16-track, 
Revox A77 2-track. 
Console: Sound Workshop 1628 — 
20-input. 
Monitorsy Eastern Acoustics 
(Forsythe), JBL 4311, Bozak 301, 
Auratones, powered by Phase Linear. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: MicMix Masterroom MR3, 
Hammond spring. 
Compressors, etc.: Walter Lenk cus- 
tom, MXR noise gates. 
Equalizers: Ashly parametric. 
Other outboard equipment: 
digital delay. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, U86, 
KM84. 
Keyboards: Henry Miller Concert 
grand, Hammond B3, Rhodes. 
Amps: Ampeg B-18. 
Drums: Slingerland. 
Label: Cooking Records. 
Credits: Bill Ervin; Robert Ellis Orall, 
White Noise (Sail). 
50% label; 30% commercial; 20% in- 
dependent. 
Rate: $40/hr. (20 hrs.). 


MXR 


Triton Productions 
38 Brooks Street, Brighton 02135, 
787-2220. 
Owner: Jay Mandell. 
Engineers: Mike Golub, Mike 
Macrides. 
Room size: 40x20 trapezoidal, with 
iso booth. 
Tape machines: 3M M79 16-track, 
Scully 280B and Revox 2-track. 
Console: Metacoustics — 24x24, 
custom-modified. 
Monitors: JBL 4341, powered by 
BGW 


Noise reduction: dbx. 

Reverb: EMT plate. ; 
Compressors, etc.: Urei 1176, Tele- 
tronix LA-2A, Universal Audio 175, 
Fairchild 670 stereo. 

Other outboard equipment: Marshall 
Time Modulator, Eventide digital 
delay and phaser. 

Microphones: ‘‘the largest collection 


of tube mikes in the USA,” Telefun- 
ken M251, AKG C12 and C12A, 
Neumann U47, M49, U69, KMS54, 
KM56, KM6é4. 

Keyboards: Yamaha 7’ grand, Ham- 
mond B3. 

Amps: Fender. 

Label: Titanium Records. 

Credits: Peter C. Johnson (CBS), Luna 
(Titanium), Shane Champagne Band. 
25% label; 25% commercial; 25% in- 
house; 25% independent. 

Rate: $45/hr. (10 hrs.). 


Connecticut (16) 


Connecticut Recording Studio Inc. 
1122 Main Street, Bridgeport 06604, 
(203) 366-9168. 

Also equipped for: 8-, 4-track. 
Owner: Paul Leka. 

Manager: Vic Steppens. 

Engineers: Ron Bacchiocchi, Joe 
Boerst, Gary Reagan, Tom Perkins. 

Room size: 18x31 with iso booths. 
Tape machines: MCI 16-track, Scully 
2-track and mono, Revox, Teac 4- 
track. 

Console: MCI — 18-input. 
Monitors: Big Reds, Auratones, 
powered by H/H amp. 

Noise reduction: Dolby. 

Reverb: AKG, EMT plate. 
Compressors, -etc.: Urei, Pultec, 
Kepex, Allison Gain Brain, MXR. 
Equalizers: Pultec. 

Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
harmonizer, flanger, MXR_ phaser, 
Polyphase. 

Microphones: Neumann U87, U47, 
KM84, RCA77, Altec. 

Keyboards: Steinway 7’ grand, 
Rhodes, RMI electric piano, 7’ harp- 

sichord, Baldwin electric harpsi- 

chord, celeste, Clavinet, honky-tonk 
piano. 

Amps: Fender. 

Drums: Ludwig. 

Other instruments: keyboard 
lockenspiel, chimes, timpani, auto- 
arp, assorted percussion. 

Label: Lekameyer Records. 

Credits: Stevie Wonder, Dan Fogel- 

berg, Harry Chapin, Weather Report. 

70% label; 5% commercial; 25% inde- 

pendent. 

Rate: $60/hr. (10 hrs.); “midnight 

special,’’ $50/hr. 


Don Elliot Productions 
15 Bridge Road, Weston 06883, (203) 
226-4200, (212) 679-5670. 
Also equipped for: 4-track. 
Owners: Don Elliot, Doris Elliot. 
Manager: Liz Gallagher. 


7 pagar Pete Levin, Ron Bacchioc- 
cn. 

Room size: 30x40 with iso booth. 
Tape machines: MCI 16- and 2-track, 
Scully 280 4- and 2-track. 

Console: Syncom — 24-input. 
Monitors: Big Reds, Auratones, 
wered by BGW and MacIntosh. 

oise reduction: Dolby. 
Reverb: EMT. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei, Universal 
Audio, Roger Mayer noise gates. 
Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
flanger and harmonizer, Marshall 
Time Modulator, Ursa Major Space 
Station. 
Microphones: Neumann U67, Sony 
C47. 
Keyboards: Baldwin grand, Ham- 
mond C3, Yamaha YC-30 organ, 
Rhodes, Arp String Ensemble and 
Odyssey, Roland SH1000 synthe- 
sizer. 
Amps: Yamaha, Fender. 
Drums: Pearl, Roto-toms. 
Other instruments: assorted percus- 
sion, marimba, vibes. 
Credits: Tuborg Beer, Larry Coryell, 
Gerry Mulligan. 
75% commercial; 25% independent. 
Rate: $90/hr., packages negotiable. 


P & P Studios 
17 Viaduct Road, PO Box 4185, Stam- 
ford 06907, (203) 327-9200. 
Also equipped for: 24-track (on 
request), location, 4-track. 
Owners: Terry Puffer, John Fish- 
back. 
Managers: Dina Leonard, Rena Gold- 
berg. 
Engineers: Ted Blects, Mike Michaels, 
Stacy Weidlitz, John Fishback. 
Room size: 1600 sq.ft., designed by 
John Storyk. 
Tape machines: MCI 16-and 2-track, 
Ampex 4- and 2-track. 
Console: Syncon — 24-input. 
Monitors: Big Reds, Auratones, DAK 
910, seaelend by PSE Studio 2 (bi- 
amped). 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: MicMix Masterroom Studio 
3 and CR ES-23. 
Compressors, etc.: dbx 160, Urei LA- 
3A, CBS Volumax and Audimax, 
Orban de-esser, Eventide Omnipres- 
sor. 
Equalizers: Orban and Multitrack 
parametric, Tapco graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: Loft ana- 
log delay. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, KM83, 


— Continued on page 34 














(617) 897-3361 





SERVICE 


RAINBOW LIGHTING 
63 MAIN ST. 
MAYNARD MASS 01754 
(401) 333-9040 


. SALES ¢ SERVICE ¢ RENTALS « PRODUCTION 


' COME OVER TO ‘f@ 


RAINBOW 
WHERE THE PROS GO 


NEW ENGLAND’S FULL SERVICE 
LIGHTING COMPANY | 
ANNOUNCES 


THE SALE 


YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR 
FEB. 28 - MARCH 1 


OUR COMPLETE STOCK OF USED EQUIPMENT 
(6 FRESNELS. PARS, 3.5, 6x9, 12. 16 ELLIPSODALS 
CONTROL SYSTEMS AND MUCH MORE) 
SPECTACULAR SAVINGS ON OUR NEW 

: INVENTORY 
ROSCOLENE COLOR MEDIA ‘1.95 (MIN. 10 SHEETS) 


TEATRONICS 
INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STATE OF THE ART 
LIGHTING CONTROL AND 
DIMMER EQUIPMENT 


Il SCENE 24 SHOWN (ALSO AVAILABLE IN | SCENE 
8, II SCENE 8, 16, 32, 48) 


ROCK, DISCO, AND THEATRICAL 


PS LIGHTING CONTROL EQUIPMENT AT 
: PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 


FACTORY AUTHORIZED TEATRONICS SALES & 


(617) 632-5592 


STOCKING DISTRIBUTOR & FACTORY AUTHORIZED 


SERVICE CENTER 


RAINBOW LIGHTING COMPANY 


63 MAIN ST. 
MAYNARD MASS 01754 




















PIANO BACK 
GUARANTEE 








If your child doesn't take 
to the piano... 
we'll take the piano back 
with our 
6 MONTH RENT TO TRY 
BEFORE YOU BUY PLAN 
PRICES VARY WITH STYLE 
& STYLE OF PIANO 


SALES-SERVICE-TEACHING 
LEASING-RENTA 


Balgwin 


COME IN OR CALL US FOR 
FURTHER DETAILS 
BOSTON-PAINE FURNITURE 
426-0775 





That new 
lemon-fresh 
floor wax 
almost polished] 
Debbie off. 


It would have been 
kept out of reach. 

But, her parents 
never dreamed it was 
poison. 

And, neither did she. 
BEWARE OF 
THE PRETTY POISONS. 


Massachusetts 
Poison Control Center 
300 Longwood Ave., 


Boston? MA 














PLUTE- CENTER ‘of BOSTON INC. = 


DON’T WAIT, START NOW 
WITH OUR WINTER LESSON PACKAGE 


*FLUTE RENTAL & PURCHASE 
*EXPERIENCED & PATIENT TEACHERS 
*BEGINING LESSON SERIES 
*ALL THE MUSIC YOU’LL NEED 


395A Harvard St. Brookline 277-0000 


Call 
267-1234 


to place 
your 
Phoenix 


¥ | 0 
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CALL FOR BROCHURE 














Electro-Notes recording studio is now offering the use of its library to the artist 
who requires original material tor a demo. All that is required of you is learning the 
tune and then replacing the unused track (usually vocals). 

There are none of the usual expenses such as studio time, musicians, engin- 
a songwriters or arrangers. Everything is included in the low price of $300° per 
une 

We also offer standard studio time for the performer who wants a bit more. As a 
special incentive for the month of February and March, we're offering the studio for 
a 60 hr. wk. at the unbelievable price of $1000”. 

Electronotes is a fully professional one-inch 8-track recording studio. We offer 
all the effects and mixing capabilities found only in 16 and 24-track facilities 

Quality, you say! We will gladly compare any of our tapes to those of any other 
studio in the area and to many albums coming from the West Coast. 

We think you owe it to your ears. Give us a call. 


Electro-Notes Inc. re ae 


Milford, MA 
478-2794 





























JAZZ GUITAR LESSONS 

If you are trying to get your jazz chops together and having 
difficulty, or just looking for a good teacher, I'd like to tell you 
about my method. 

| will teach you to play and analyze solos of Pass, Wes, 
Benson, Metheny, and hornmen Miles, Parker, Coltrane or 
others of your choice. You will make rapid progress through a 
coordinated study of transcriptions, theory, ear training and 
technique and will not waste time with boring or meaningless 
exercises. 

| have studied with jazz greats Barry Galbraith and George 
Barnes and at Berklee. | have been teaching for over ten 


- years, formerly at the Metropolitan Music School in N.Y.C. 


and now privately in Cambridge. In the future everyone will 
teach the way that | do today. Why wait? Ellis Posner 547- 
4606. Near Harvard Square. 





| —— 











Study professional audio 
recoraing technology. 
Learn to engineer 
the sound of music... 


Complete the Multi-track Recording Technology program 
in one year, or the B.S. Degree in Music Technology via the joint 
Institute of Audio Research — New York University program. 


Spring '80 Quarter starts March 34st. 
Accelerated Summer ’80 Quarter starts July 7th. 


For further information write, call or visit: 


Institute of Audio Research 





Established 1969 


64 University Place, Greenwich Village, New York, N.Y. 10003 
617/423-7201 or 212/677-7580 
Licensed by New York State Department of Education 
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Keyboards: Yamaha grand, Rhodes, 
ElectroComp 101 synthesizer. 
Amps: Fender. 

Drums: Gretsch. 

Other instruments: assorted percus- 
sion. 

Credits: Ray Bradbury (Listening 
Libraries) Emmy nominee, Patty Duke 
and John Astin, John Cameron 
Swayze. 

75% commercial; 25% independent. 
Rate: $65/hr. (10 hrs.). 


RBY Recordin 
RD1, Main Street, Southbury 06488, 
(203) 264-3666. 
Also equipped for: 4-track, digital 
Owner: Jack Jones. 
Manager: Marjorie Jones. 
Engineers: Evan Jones, Jack Jones. 
Room size: 32x25 with iso booth, 
designed by Jeff Cooper. 
Tape machines: Ampex 16-, 4-, 2- 
track, mono, RCA VHS video cas- 
sette recorder, Sanyo PCM digital 
adapter. 
Console: custom-modified Tangent — 
32x32. 
Monitors: JBL 4315, Electrovoice Sen- 
try III, Auratones, powered by Phase 
Linear and Yamaha. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: AKG BX-20, Orban. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-3, Elec- 
trodyne, Roger Mayer noise gates. 
Equalizers: Ashly parametric, Pultec, 
Lang. 
Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
harmonizer, MXR digital delay, Ino- 
vonics expander, MXR pitch trans- 
poser. 
Microphones: 
heiser MK105, 
KMBe. 
Keyboards: Yamaha upright piano, 
Arp string synthesizer, Minimoog. 
Amps: Kustom, MusicMan, Acous- 
tic 
Drums: Tama. 
Other instruments: Les Paul electric, 
Martin acoustic guitars. 
Credits: Rick Collins (A&M), Bobby 
Naughton (Otic), Archie Shepp 
group 
20% label; 20% commercial; 15% in- 
house; 45% independent. 
Rate: $40/hr.; 4-track, $30/hr. 


RCA 77DX, Senn- 
Neumann U67, 


Scovil Productions 
69 Main Street, Norwalk 06851, (203) 
86060-0637 
Also equipped for: 8-, 4-track. 
Owner: Gary Scovil. 


Engineers: Gary Scovil, Jeff Jones, 

Phillip Olin. 

Room size: 21x24 with iso booth. 
Tape machines: Scully 288B 16-track, 

Tascam 4- and.2-track. 

Console: Tangent 3216 — 24-input. 

Monitors: Big Reds, powered by 

BGW. 

Noise reduction: Dolby. 

Reverb: spring. 

Compressors, etc.: dbx 160. 

Equalizers: Pultec parametric, SAE 

graphic, Soundcraftsman graphic. 

Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
haser, flanger, MXR delay. 

Keybounde: Knabe grand, Rhodes, 

Minimoog. 

Amps: Fender Twin. 

Drums: Ludwig. 

Other instruments: assorted percus- 

sion. 

Credits: Channel One (produced by 

Teo Macero), Miroslav Vitous, Web- 

ster's Dictionaries. 

5% label; 20% commercial; 15% in- 

house; 60% independent. 

ree $40/hr.; 8-track, $31.50/hr. (10 
rs.). 


Trod Nossell Recording Studios 
PO Box 57, 10 George Street, Wal- 
lingford 06492, (203) 265-0010/269- 
4465. 

Also equipped for: 8-, 4-track. 
Owner: Trod Nossell Artists. 
Engineers: Richard Robinson, Jeff 
Franklin. 

Room size: 29x34 with iso booths. 
Tape machines: Scully 100 16-track, 
Scully 280 2-track. 

Console: Automated Processes — 28- 
input, customized. 

Monitors: Big Reds, Bozak B201, 
powered by Crown 150 and 300. 
Reverb: EMT plate, AKG BX-20. 
Compressors, etc.: Altec, Pye, Allison 
Gain Brain, Kepex, custom units. 
Equalizers: Audio Arts parametric. 
Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
flanger, phaser, delay, Electro- 
Harmonix vocoder, Lexicon Prime 
Time, Honeybox omnisonic imager. 
Microphones: Neumann U47 tube, 
Syncron $10. 

Keyboards: Knabe 9’ grand, Ham- 
mond B3, Clavinet, Baldwin electric 
harpsichord, Arp Odyssey, Lowrey 
organ. 

Amps: Marshall, Traynor, Ampeg. 
Drums: Ludwig (wood). 

Label: Trod Nossell Artists. 

Credits: Nick Apollo (Fan), BBC Rock 
Hour with Starcastle, the Scratch 
Band (TNA). 

10% label; 20% commercial; 60% in- 








$25/ hr. for Pro 16 Track: 


house; 10% independent. 
Rate: $56.25/hr. (4 hrs.). 


Maine (16) 


EAB 
223 Lisbon Street, PO Box 958, Lewis- 
ton 04240, (207) 786-3476. 
Also equipped for: 8-, 4-track. 
Owner: Ed Bousher 
Engineers: Ed Bousher, Jeff Joseph. 
Room size: 25x45. 
Tape machines: 3M 16-track, Scully 
8-, 4-, and 2-track. 
Console: API — 16x16. 
Monitors: Altec 604, JBL Studio 
Monitor, Auratones, powered by 
MacIntosh. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: EMT, AKG BX-20, Fair- 
child. 
Compressors, etc.: API, Urei 1176, 
LA-3A, Quad Eight noise gates, 
Orban de-esser. 
Equalizers: Orban and ITI paramet- 
ric, Pultec, Delta graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: Martin 
Varispeed, Eventide delay and phaser. 


Microphones: Neumann U87, U47, 


KMss8. 
Keyboards: 
Rhodes. 
Drums: Ludwig. 

Publisher: Sparky Music (BMI). 
Credits: Blues Prophets, Fox and 
Company, Vaughn Meader. 

70% label; 20% commercial; 10% in- 
dependent. 

Rate: negotiable. 


Yamaha 7’4” grand, 


Planet of the Tapes 
1218 Woodside Road, PO Box 212, 
Brunswick 04011, (207) 725-5155. 
Owners: Steve Hanks, John Etnier. 
Engineers: Steve Hanks, John Etnier. 
Room size: 28x14. 
Tape machines: Tascam 90-16 one- 
inch 16-track, Otari MX 5050 2-track. 
Console: Tangent 3216 — 21-input. 
Monitors: Yamaha 1000, Auratones, 
powered by Yamaha and Crown. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Orban. 
Compressors, etc.: dbx 160. 
Equalizers: SAE parametric. 
Other outboard equipment: Loft ana- 
log delay, Marshall Time Modulator 
Microphones: Neumann KM84. 
Keyboards: Steinway “M’’ grand, 
Hammond Porta-B, EML Polyphonic 
synthesizer, Rhodes. 
Amps: Mesa Boogie, Fender Vibro- 
lux 


Credits: Chuck Kruger (Sail), the 


_Blend (MCA), SNAFU. 


20% label; 10% commercial; 70% in- 
dependent 
Rate: negotiable. 


Rhode Island (16) 


Viscount Recording Studios 
486 Wellington Avenue, Cranston 
02910, (401) 467-9362. 
Owner: Russ Martin 
Engineers: Russ Martin and others. 
Room size: 500 sq.ft. 
Tape machines: MCI 16-track, Scully 
2-track. 
Console: MCI/API custom. 
Monitors: Urei time-aligned 813, 
Auratones, powered by Crown and 
TechCraft. 
Reverb: Masterroom Super C, Audi- 
con plate. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei, Allison Gain 
Brain, Kepex. 
Equalizers: 
parametric. 
Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
phaser. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, U64, 
Altec M30. 
Keyboards: Yamaha grand. 
Amps: Ampeg, Fender. 
Other instruments: assorted percus- 
sion. 
Credits: Walter Horton (Blind Pig), 
The Music of Arthur Custer, vol. 2 
(Serenus). 
30% commercial; 70% independent. 
Rate: $35/hr. 


Automated Processes 


Vermont (16) 


Earth Audio 
The Barn, North Ferrisburg 05473, 
(802) 425-2111. 
Also equipped for: 8-track. 
Owners: Bill Schubert, Mike Cou- 
ture. 
Engineers: Chuck Eller, Mike Cou- 
ture. 
Room size: 30x40. 
Tape machines: MCI 16-, 2-track, 
Scully 2-track. 
Console: MCI 428 — 16x16. 
Monitors: Big Reds, ADS, Aura- 
tones, powered by Crown. , 
Noise reduction: Dolby. 
Reverb: AKG BX-20. 
Compressors, etc.: dbx 160, Urei LA- 
3A, 1176. 
Equalizers: API and Lang parametric. 
Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
delay, phaser 
Microphones: 
U87 
Keyboards: Hammond B3, 5’7”’ Stein- 
way grand, Yamaha tack piano, Arp 
2600 synthesizer, Rhodes. 


Neumann U47 tube, 


Amps: 1949 Fender Bassman. 
Drums: Ludwig. 

Labels: Philo 
Records 
Credits: Tom Rush, Mary McCaslin, 
Keith Jarrett. 

30% label; 40% in-house; 30% inde- 
pendent. 

Rate: $650/day; 8-track, $475/day: 


Mountainside Recording Studio 
Garvey Hill, Northfield 05663, (802) 
485-8594 
Owner: Dick Longfellow 
Engineer: Dick Longfellow. 

Room size: 22x22. 

Tape machines: Tascam 90-16 one- 
inch 16-track, Otari MX-5050, Re- 
vox 77, Sony 850 2-track. 

Console: Steven Interface — 16x16. 
Monitors: Altec 15, powered by Pio- 
neer. 

Noise reduction: dbx. 

Reverb: Tapco. 

Compressors, etc.: dbx 160. 
Equalizers: Soundcraftsmen graphic. 
Keyboards: Sohmer baby grand. 
Label: Green Mountain Records. 
Credits: Michael Hurley (Rounder), 
John Cassel, Wayne Canney (Green 
Mountain). 

10% label; 10% commercial; 30% in- 
house; 50% independent. 

Rate: $18.75/hr. (8 hrs.). 


Records, Fretless 


One-inch, 8-track 
Massachusetts 


Electro Notes Studio 

37 Taft Street, Milford 01757, 1-478- 
2794, 1-473-1955. 
Owner: Eugene Bodio. 
Engineers: Eugene Bodio, John 
McMahon. 
Room size: 25x30 with iso booth. 
Tape machines: Otari 7800 8-track, 
Scully 280B and Teac 2-track. 
Console: Soundcraft — 16-input. 
Monitors: ADS 9000, powered by 
Phase Linear. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Orban. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-4, Alli- 
son Gain Brain, Kepex. 
Equalizers: Audioarts 
metric. 
Other outboard equipment: Lexicon 
Prime Time, Eventide phaser and 
flanger, EXR aural exciter. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, KM84. 
Keyboards: Hammond M100, Poly- 
moog, Arp Odyssey. 
Amps: Fender. 
Drums: Rogers. 

Continued on page 36 


stereo para- 








in Boston? 


Third Rail, Willie “Loco” Alexander & 
Pastiche, Paul Lehrman, Zion Initiation, and 
Lou Terriciano record at Downtown for a 
very good reason — SOUND and PRICE. 
Our $500 package offers 20 hrs. of studio 
time on MCI 16 track, dbx noise reduction, 
APSI console, Lexicon Digital Relay, URIE 
La-4’s, 1176’s and 175 tube compressors, 
Roger Meyer noise gates, Parametric and 10- 
band E.Q., Altec 604, JBL 4311, and 
Auratone Monitors, 3 isolation booths, 2 
reverb chambers, Steinway 7 ft. Grand, B-3 
Mini-Moog,Wurlitzer, Fender Twin and 


Super Reverbs, and more. 


Call us at 
617-426-3455 | 
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Introducing TDK metal. 
_ The Music Mirror. 


The era of metal particle tape has 
arrived. Metal-ready cassette decks 
are already in the stores, and more 
are on their way. There are also a 
number of metal cassettes on the 
market, and all of them have a high 
coercivity and remanence — their 
magnetic energy is roughly four 
times that of the best oxide tapes. 
But that does not mean that all 
metal cassettes are alike. Not by 

a long shot. 

TDK’s metal cassette, MA-R, 
looks, feels and performs like no 
other cassette. That’s why we call 
it “The Music Mirror.” We’ve used 
advanced manufacturing technology 
to solve the problems inherent in 
metal tape. If left untreated, metal 
particles oxidize upon contact with 
water vapor and oxygen in the 
atmosphere —they actually “rust.” 
TDK has developed a unique way to 
coat each and every particle with 
a process that protects them from 
the atmosphere, even at the critical 
exposed edge of the tape. The re- 
sult is a tape that is resistant to oxi- 
dation. In fact, the overall stability of 
MA-R is well within the limits that 
have been set for conventional cas- 
settes. But superior tape is only 


part of MA-R’s story. TDK’s new 
Reference Standard Mechanism 
is so revolutionary in design and 
performance, that its influence 
will be felt for years to come. 

For starters, there’s the one- 
piece, die-cast metal main-frame. 
Metal is far more resistant to war- 
page than plastic, and unibody con- 
struction eliminates performance 
differences between the A and B 
sides. The frame and mechanism 
are sandwiched between two 
clear covers held in place by six 
computer-torqued, double-threaded 
locking screws that will not slip be- 
cause of vibration. 

MA-R’s amazing mechanism 
is visible for albto see, thanks to 
a transparent slip sheet. Our unique 
double hub-clamp is an integral 
part of a strong and circular tape 
storage system. (MA-R’s two clamps 
are color-coded red and black, asa 
visual reference). 

Our newly-designed, seam- 
less, water-wheel-type rollers 
rotate around stainless steel pins, 
which are micro-polished for circ- 
ularity. Our new dual-spring pres- 
sure pad assembly allows for more 
flexibility, yet provides more hor- 


izontal support for uniform tape to 
head contact. MA-R even includes 
removable, replaceable erase- 
prevention lugs, a new standard 
in protection and flexibility. 

Ask your TDK dealer to show 
you the new MA-R cassette. Hold it 
in your hands and feel its weight. 
Look at the ingenuity and precision 
of the shell and mechanism. Then 
listen to it perform in one of the new 
metal! decks. All your senses will 
tell you that this isn’t just another 
new cassette — it’s one of the memo- 
rable audio products of our time. 
TDK Electronics Corp., Garden 
City, N.Y. 11530. 


© 1979 TDK Electronics Corp 


The machine for your machine. 
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Continued’ from page 34 

Other instruments: Fender Precision 
bass. 

Credits: Calamity Jane, Rum Boogie, 
Pretty Poison. 

30% commercial; 60% in-house; 10% 
independent. 


Rate: $20/hr. (10 hrs.). 


Renz ssance Church Recording 
Studio 

71 Av‘ we A, Turner Falls 01376, 
(413) € 53-9711. 
Owner: Renaissance Church. 
Engineers: James Skiathitis, John 
Charamella,: Karen Barry. 
Room size: 30x60x30. 
Tape :achines: MCI 8- and 2-track, 
Ampe © 2-track. 
Console: Quad-Eight — 16-input. 
Monitors: JBL 4350, powered by 
Crowns. 
Reverb: EMT 240 gold-foil. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei, Audio & 
Design Compex. 
Equalizers: API, Urei graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
delay. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, KM84, 
KM85. 
Keyboards: Hammond B3. 
Amps: Fender. 
Credits: Rough Draft, Nightriders, 
Hans Paulson. 
12% commercial; 12% in-house; 75% 
independent. 
Rate: $30/hr. (10 hrs.). 


Rik Tinory Productions 
622 Route 3A, Cohasset 02025, 383- 
9494 
Also equipped for: 4-track, location. 
Owner: Rik Tinory 
Engineers: Rik Tinory, Claire Tinory. 
Room size: 30x50 with iso booth. 
Tape machines: Ampex AG-440 8-, 
4-, and 2-track. 
Console: Ampex — 15-input. 
Monitors: Altec, powered by Ampex. 
Reverb: EMT, Fisher spring. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-3A. 
Equalizers: Pultec EQP-1A graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: high- 
speed cassette duplicator. 
Microphones: Neumann U47, U64, 
U87 
Keyboards: Steinway grand. 
Drums: Gretsch. 
Labels: Old Boston Records, Sequel 
Records, RIP International. 
Credits: Pope John Paul II in Boston, 
Tom Jones (Tina Turner TV Special), 
Pittsburgh Steelers. 
60% commercial; 30% in-house; 10% 
independent 


Rate: $45/hr.; 2-track, $25/hr. 





Available at 


PAMPALONE MUSIC 


106 Mass. Ave. 
Boston 
266-2211 


Supremacy Sound 
261 Spring Street, Brockton 02401, 1- 
583-0616. 
Owner: Sam Mathews. 
Engineers: Sam Mathews, Frank Wil- 
kens. 
Room size: 20x20 with iso booths. 
Tape machines: Otari one-inch 8- 
track and MX5050 2-track. 
Console: Sound Workshop 1280B — 
12-input. 
Monitors: JBL 4311, 
powered by, Pioneer 8500. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Horizon. 
Equalizers: Ashly parametric. 
Keyboards: Baldwin upright, Ham- 
mond organ, Rhodes. 
Credits: Nate Stuart, 
Matthews. 
25% commercial; 75% independent. 
Rate: $12.50/hr. (8 hrs.). 


KLH 23, 


Marvin 


Connecticut (1’’; 8) 


Honeywind Productions 
83 Goodhill Road, Weston 06883, 
(203) 226-5729. 
Owner: Fred Hellerman. 
Engineer: Fred Hellerman. 
Room size: 20x15x18. 
Tape machines: Scully 8-track, 
Ampex, Pioneer, Revox 2-track. 
Console: Allen & Heath — 16-input. 
Monitors: Altec 604, powered by 
MacIntosh. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Orban. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-3A. 
Microphones: Neumann U87. 
Keyboards: Baldwin upright, Mini- 
moog. 
Amps: assorted. 
Other instruments: 
glockenspiel, bass guitar. 
Credits:, Pete Seeger (Warner Bros.), 
film scores. 
Rate: whimsical. 


xylophone, 


Maine (1”; 8) 


Neworld Media 
South Blue Hill 04615, (207) 374- 
5539. 
Also equipped for: 15-track. 
Owner: Noel Paul Stookey. 
Manager: Stu Davis. 
Engineer: John Stuart. 
Room size: L-shaped, 36x24x12 with 
iso booths. 
Tape machines: Ampex 440 
Scully 280 8-tracks, others. 
Console: Interface Electronics 300 — 
lo-input. 


and 


% 


58 Ibs—Self-Contained 
No Tuning Ever 

Acoustic Piano Sound 
Touch-Sensitive Dynamics 
Black, Brown or White 


Monitors: custom JBL, Auratones, 
assorted hi-fi speakers, powered by 
SAE and BGW. 

Noise reduction: Dolby, Burwen. 
Reverb: GWS plate, Davis/Milstein 
spring. 

Compressors, etc.: Altec, Teletronix, 
Roger Mayer stereo, Kepex, Quad 
Fight noise gates, Toy Chest limiter. 
Equalizers: Melchor, Pultec, Lang, 
Multitrack parametric, SAE graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: MXR 
flanger/doubler, Mirano tape delay, 
Inovonics real-time analyzer. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, Shure 
SMSB. 

Keyboards: Steinway 6’ grand, Put- 
ney VCS 3, MiniKorg, upright piano, 
Vox Continental organ, Australian 
bush (pump) organ, Baldwin electric 
Rifpsichord. 

Amps: Yamaha, Baldwin. 

Drums: Ludwig. 

Other instruments: Fender Telecas- 
ter, assorted percussion and acoustic 
guitars. 

Label/publisher: Neworld Records, 
Neworld Publishing. 

Credits: Noel Stookey, Band and 
Body Works (Newaell). Grammy 
nominee; Captain Kangaroo theme; 
David Mallett. 

10% label; 15% commercial; 60% in- 
house; 15% independent. 

Rate: $35/hr.; 15-track, $60/hr. 


Reel to Real 
15 West Street, Portland 04102, (207) 
772-1222. 
Also equipped for: 4-track, location. 
Owner: Martin Gleitsman. 
Engineer: Martin Gleitsman. 
Room size: 20x25 with iso booth. 
Tape machines: Otari MX-7800 8- 
track, Teac 3340 4-track, Otari MX- 
5050 and Revox 2-tracks. 
Console: Tangent 3216 — 12-input, 
Sony MX-20. 
Moniters: Advent and ADS, powered 
by Nikko and Crown. 
Reverb: MicMix Masterroom. 
Compressors, etc.: Inovonics. 
Other outboard equipment: 
flange by hand.’ 
Microphones: Neumann U87, KM84, 
Altec 626A. 
Keyboards: 
Rhodes 88. 
Other instruments: flute. 
Credits: Mike Noble (National Pub- 
lic Radio), Clouds, Shaw’s Super- 
markets. 
5% label; 70% commercial; 25% inde- 
pendent. 
Rate: $200/day. 


“We 


Yamaha baby grand, 





Rockland Recordin 
143 Maverick Street, 
04841, (207) 594-7679. 
Owner: Jim Deans. 
Engineer: Jim Deans. 
Room size: 22x38. 
Tape machines: Scully 8- and 2-track, 
Ampex ATR-100 2-track. 
Console: Allen & Heath. 
Monitors: Big Reds, JBL, Auratones, 
powered by Crown and H/H. 
Noise reduction: Dolby, dbx, Bur- 
wen. 
Reverb: Orban, AKG. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-3A. 
Equalizers: ITI parametrics, Pultec. 
Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
penees. Orban stereo synthesizer. 
Keyboards: grand piano, Hammond 
organ. 
Amps: Ampeg. 
Other instruments: Guild guitar, Fen- 
der Precision bass. 
Rate: $400/day. 


Half-inch, 8-track 
Massachusetts 


ockland 


Burclan 
36 Pleasant Street, Watertown 02172, 
924-8080. 
Owners: Jack Clancy, Bruce Burke. 
Engineers: Jack Clancy, Bruce Burke. 
Room size: 15x18. 
Tape machines: Otari 8-track, Crown 
2-track. 
Console: Tascam Model 5. 
Monitors: Pioneer and Weathers, 
powered by Crown. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Orban spring. 
Keyboards: Baldwin grand, Farfisa 
organ. 
Drums: Ludwig. 
Credits: Boston Globe Pavilion for the 
70s, Bob Frankee. 
85% commercial; 15% independent. 
Rate: negotiable. 


Crosstown Studios 
999 Beacon Street, Brookline 02146. 
Owner: Gary Dobbins. 
Engineers: Gary Dobbins, Dave Das- 
singer. 
Room size: 40x15. 
Tape machines: Tascam Model 70 8- 
track, Teac 2-track. 
Console: Sound Workshop 1280. 
Monitors: Eastern Acoustics and Cri- 
terion, powered by Crown D150. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Roland Space Echo. 
Compressors, etc.: Ashly equalizers, 
Furman parametric. 
Other outboard equipment: Loft ana- 
log delay 
Instruments: 
worth. 
Credits: 
tain. 
Rate: $30/hr. 


Destiny Recording Studio 
31 Nassau Avenue, Wilmington 
01887, 1-658-8391. 
Also equipped for: 4-track. 
Owner: Larry Feeney. 
Engineer: Larry Feeney. 
Room size: 22x22 with iso booth. 
Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, Teac 
A3340S 4-track, Teac 3300SX 2- 
track. 
Console: Tascam Model 3. 
Monitors: Auratones, EPI 70, KLH 
100, Ohm D, powered by Crown. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: spring. 
Other outboard equipment: 
digital delay. 
Keyboards: Schaff upright piano. 
Amps: Fender Bassman and Super 
Reverb. 
Other instruments: Gibson Les Paul 
Custom, other electric, acoustic, and 
bass guitars. 
Label/publishers: Destiny Records, 
Simitsongs (ASCAP). 
Credits: the Kingdom of Simitz, 
Channel 38 promo, Crystal T. 
25% commercial; 25% in-house; 50% 
independent. ° 
Rate: $12.50/hr. (8 hrs.). 


Electro-Acoustic Systems 
20 Piedmont Street, Boston 02116, 
482-8110. 
Owner: Electro-Acoustic Systems Inc. 
Engineer: Ted St. Pierre. 
Room size: 460 sq.ft. 
Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, Otari 
MX-5050. 
Console: Tascam Model 5S. 
Monitors: JBL L26, Auratones, driven 
by Crown D60. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Furman Sound. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei, dbx. 
Equalizers: Furman Sound para- 
metric. 
Other outboard equipment: 
phaser/flanger, Echoplex EP-3. 
Keyboards: Ivers & Pond piano, Poly- 
fusion studio synthesizer. 
Amps: Pignose, JBL bass cabinet, 
others. 
Drums: Yamaha with Ludwig snare. 
Other instruments: acoustic and elec- 


“whole music store’s 


the Walker Band and Bri- 


MXR 


Pipe 


tric 12-string, 6-string, and bass gui- 
tars. 

Credits: Willie Alexander (Green 
Line), Peter Dayton (produced by Ric 
Ocasek), Count Viglione (Varulven). 
10% commercial; 90% independent. 
Rate; $15/hr. 


Euphoria Sound 
90 Shirley Avenue, Revere 02151, 
284-9707, -5729. 
Owners: Howard Cook, Moss Lynch. 
Engineers: Howard Cook, Moss 
Lynch. 
Room 
booth 
Tape machines 
MX-5050. 
Console: Tascam Model 5. 
Monitors: Altec 604 powered by 
Dunlap-Clarke. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Sound Workshop. 
Compressors, etc.: dbx. 
Equalizers: MXR graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: MXR 
digital aelay, Mutron phaser, Ampex 
stereo tape delay. 
Label: Euphoria Records. 
Credits: Boston Globe. 
25% label; 50% commercial; 25% in- 
dependent. 
Rate: $20/hr. (16 hrs.). 


36x24 with 12x12 "iso 


size: 


Tascam 80-8, Otari 


Fish Brook Music 
2 Lawrence Road, Boxford 01921, 1- 
887-2253. 
Owner: Ross Warner. 
Engineer: Ross Warner. 
Studio size: 30x11x16. 
Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, Teac 
A3340S 4-track, Tascam 25-2 2-track. 
Console: Tascam Model 5A. 
Monitors: Sansui and Bose 800, 
powered by Kenwood and Peavey. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Sound Workshop stereo 
spring. 
Compressors, dbx 
comp/limiter. 
Equalizers: Audioarts parametric. 
Other outboard equipment: Mutron 
bi-phase. 
Keyboards: Baldwin baby grand, 
Rhodes, clavinet, ARP 2600 synthe- 
sizer and sequencer, Sequential Cir- 
cuits Programmer. 
Amps: Peavey. 
Credits: the Fools, Skinny Kid Band. 
50% in-house; 50% independent. 
Rate: $15/hr. 


Oak Grove Repro 
65 Clinton Street, Malden 02148, 321- 
1017 
Owner: Emenee Productions 
Engineers: Mark Hanrahan,, Emir 
Galevi. 
Room size: 30x20 with iso booth. 
Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, Teac 
7300. 
Console: 
16x8. 
Monitors: 
Dynaco. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Sound Workshop. 
Compressors, etc.: Ashly. 
Equalizers: Furman, Orban paramet- 
ric, Soundcraftsman graphic. 
Keyboards: Baldwin grand, Ham- 
mond M3, Rhodes, Whitehall organ, 
Arp 2600 synthesizer. 
Amps: Carvin, Ampeg, Fender. 
Other instruments: Gibson Les Paul 
guitar and EBO bass. 
Credits: the Tweeds (Audobon), the 
Strokers (A&R), Kleenkut. 
100% independent. 
Rate: $12/hr. (10 hrs.). 


Objekt Sound 
116 Hosmer Street, Marlboro 01752, 
1-485-3900. 
Owner: John Koumoutseas. 
Engineer: John Koumoutseas. 
Room size: 13x13. 
Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, Sony 2- 
track. 
Console: Tascam Model 5 with ex- 
tender. 
Monitors: Klipsch Heresy, powered 
by SAE and Crown. 
Reverb: Fairchild. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei 1176. 
Equalizers: APSI, Shure. 
Other outboard equipment: Ibanez 
analog delay. 
Keyboards: 
Rhodes. 
Amps: Kustom, Ampeg. 
Drums: Gretsch eoods. 
50% in-house; 50% independent. 
Rate: negotiable. 
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ete ss: 


two Tascam Model 15 — 


JBL 100, powered by 


Arp synthesizers, 


Part I of Il Recordings 
9 Sable Avenue, North Dartmouth 
02747, 1-996-9728. 
Also equipped for: 4-track. 
Owner: Mike Rose. 
Manager: Warren Miller. 
Engineers: Mike Rose, Warren Mil- 
ler. 
Room size: 14x20. 
Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, Do- 
korder 4- and 2-track. 





Michael Grecco 





Console: Tascam Model 5. 
Monitors: E-V Interface B, powered 
by Phase Linear. 

Noise reduction: dbx. 

Reverb: Tapco. 

Compressors, etc.: dbx 160. 
Equalizers: Soundcraftsman, Ashly, 
Biamp. 
Other 
phaser 
Keyboards: Grand piano, Arp and 
Oberheim synthesizers 
Other instruments: 
bass. 

Label: Part I of II Recordings. 
10% in-house; 90% independent. 
Rate: negotiable. 


MXR 


outboard equipment 


Rickenbacker 


Perfect Crime Productions 
60-A Elton Avenue, Watertown 
02172, 924-7181. 

Also equipped for: 4-track. 

Owner: Rob Dimit. 

Engineers: Derek Huntington, Rex 
Morill, Rob Dimit. 

Room size: 20x24. 

Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, Otari 
MX-5050 4-track, Revox 2-track. 
Console: Sound Workshop 1280B. 
Monitors: Altec 9844, Large Advent. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 

Reverb: AKG BX-10. 

Compressors, etc.: Ashly, Allen & 
Heath 

Equalizers: Ashly parametric, Tapco, 
Allen & Heath. 

Keyboards: 1928 Steinway baby 
grand. 

Amps: Ampeg B-15. 

Credits: Prof. Anonymous, Jonathan 
Richman. 

40% label; 20% commercial; 40% in- 
dependent. 

Rate: $20/hr. 


Polytrax Studio 
84° Bowers Street, Newtonville 02160, 
527-2115, 783-3232. 
Owner: Gene Vega. 
Engineer: Gene Vega. 
Room size: 11x14, designed by Peter 
Fink. 
Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, Revox 
B77, Pioneer RT-701 2-track. 
Console: Tapco Catalina — 12-input. 
Monitors: AR-3A modified, powered 
by Quatre amp. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Tapco spring. 
Compressors, etc.: dbx 161. 
Equalizers: Technics parametric. 
Other outboard equipment: MXR 
delay, flanger. 
Microphones: Neumann KM86. 
Keyboards: Arp Odyssey and String 
Ensemble. 
Amps: Fender, Acoustic. 
Drums: Slingerland. 
Other instruments: 360 Systems gui- 
tar synthesizer, assorted guitars and 
basses. 
Credits: Critical Mass, Rick McAllis- 
ter, Wayne Patterson. 
30% commercial; 35% in-house; 35% 
independent. 
Rate: $12.50/hr. (10 hrs.). 


Sound Design 
80 Cambridge Street (rear), Burling- 
ton, 273-1548. 
Owner: Bruce Mancinelli. 
Engineers: Brad Szostek, Bruce Man- 
cinelli. 
Room size: 25x35. 
Tape machines: Tascam 80-8 8-track 
and 25-2 2-track. 
Console: Sound Workshop 1280B. 
Monitors: JBL 4311, Altec, Aura- 
tones, powered by Dunlap-Clarke. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Tapco. 
Compressors, etc.: Spectrasonics 
comp/limiters, Kepex, dbx 160. 
Equalizers: Ashly parametric. 
Other outboard equipment: Lexicon 
Prime Time. 























Keyboards: baby grand piano. 
Drums: Ludwig. 

Label: Sound Design Records. 

30% label; 20% in-house; 50% inde- 
pendent. 

Rate: $18/hr. (15 hrs.), includes tape. 


Sound Techniques 
3 Laurel Street, Watertown 02172, 
923-4040 
Owner: Leon Janikian. 
Engineers: Leon Janikian, Andrew 
Schatz, Karen Kane. 
Room size: 22x30x11. 


Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, Tech- . 


nics 1500 2-track. 

Console: Sound Workshop 1280B — 
12-input. 

Monitors: JBL 4311, Auratones, 
Eastern Acoustic Works MSSO, 
powered by Bryston 3B. 

Noise reduction: dbx. 

Reverb: AKG BX-10. 

Compressors, etc.: Ashly. 
Equalizers: White 4100 graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: Delta- 
Lab DL-2 acoustic computer, MXR 
digital delay, Maestro woodwind 
modifier. 

Microphones: Neumann U67, 
77DX, Sony C22. 

Keyboards: Chickering grand, Ham- 
mond A100, Rhodes. 

Amps: Fender, Pignose. 

Drums: Slingerland 

Other instruments: assorted percus- 
sion. 

Credits: Ray Paul (Muscle Record 
Works), Marion Brown (Inner City), 
Bellvista. 

30% label; 20% commereial; 50% in- 
dependent. 

Rate: $17/hr. (10 hrs.). 


RCA 


Studio 44 
44 Country Corners Road, Wayland 
01778, 1-358-2243. 
Owner: Bud McClellan, president. 
Engineers: Bud McClellan, Mark 
Mudgett, Mitch Fava. 
Room size: 25x25 with iso booth. 
Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, Otari 
MXS050B 2-track, Teac 3300. 
Console: custom Decilab — 16x8. 
Monitors: JBL L100, Auratones, 
powered by Crown 
Reverb: Orban spring, DeltaLab DL-2 
acoustic computer. 
Compressors, etc.: custom limiter. 
Keyboards: Baldwin baby grand, 
Rhodes, Elka Rhapsody, Autopiano 
upright. 
Amps: Peavey, Fender. 
Drums: Ludwig, Rogers, Roto-toms. 
Other instruments: King and Gon- 
bop congas, Musser ‘es, Fender 
bass. 
Credits: Hot Dates, Chaser, Mark 
Marquis Quartet. 
25% in-house; 75% independent. 
Rate: $15/hr.; weekends, $20/hr. 


Connecticut (12"’; 8) 


Angelsea Productions 
55 Russ Street, Hartford 06106, (203) 
246-2287. 
Also equipped for: video (see below). 
Owner: Angelsea Productions. 
Engineers: Douglas Munford, David 
Gillon, Allen Sojka. 
Room size: 20x36x13 and 12%x24x8. 
Tape machines: Otari MX-5050 8- 
track, Revox A77, Technics RS-1520, 
and Sony 755 2-tracks. 
Console: Cetec — 20-input; Sound- 
craft Series 2 — 16-input. 
Monitors: McIntosh ML-4C, Bose 
901, Advent, powered by McIntosh 
and Yamaha. 
Noise reduction: Dolby. 
Reverb: Sound Warskee 
Compressors, etc.: Fairchild, dbx. 
Equalizers: Fairchild parametric, 
Southwest Technologies graphic. 


Other outboard equipment: MXR 
digital delay. 

Microphones: Neumann U87. 
Keyboards: Baldwin Acrosonic spinet 
piano 

33% commercial; 67% independent 
Rate: $21/hr. (6 hrs.) 

Video equipment: Sony half-inch 
EIAJ open-reel and Beta cassette re- 
corders, Sony DXC-1600 camera. 
Video rates: $80 first hour, $40 each 
additional hour; location, $150 first 
hour, $50 each additional hour. 


Golden East Recording 
70 Turner Hill Road, New Canaan 
06840, (203) 966-0765. 
Also equipped for: 4-track, location. 
Owner: Lisa Null. 
Engineer: Don Wade. 
Room size: 20x12 with iso booth. 
Tape machines: Tascam 70-8, Crown 
4-track, Teac 7030 and Nagra IV-S 2- 
track. 
Console: Allen & Heath. 
Monitors: Electro-Voice Interface A, 
Avid, powered by Onkyo and 
Harmon-Kardon 
Noise reduction: dbx, 
Reverb: Audio Pulse digital. 
Compressors, etc.: dbx, Orban de- 
esser. 
Equalizers: Soundcraftsman, Urei. 
Microphones: Neumann KM84, 
AKG C12. 
Keyboards: Steinway grand. 
Drums: Gretsch. 
Labels: Green Linett Records, Colle- 
gium Records, Minstrel Records. 
10% commercial; 50% in-house; 40% 
independent. 
Rate: $30/hr. (4 hrs.). 


Maine ('2”’; 8) 


Video Workshop 
See also video 
468 Forest Avenue, Portland 04101, 
(207) 774-7798. 
Owner: Video Workshop. 
Manager: William Knowles. 
Engineer: Eric Jurgenson (chief). 
Room size: 30x40. 
Tape machines: Tascam Model 70-8, 
Technics RS-1500 2-track. 
Console: Tascam Model 
Model 5 — 20-input. 
Monitors: Yamaha MS-1000, 
Advent, Klipsch La Scala. 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Compressors, etc.: MXR noise gates. 
Equalizers: Biamp graphic. 
Other outboard equipment: 
phaser, flanger, digital delay. 
Keyboards: Yamaha 5'7” 
Rhodes, Minimoog. 
Amps: assorted. 
Other instruments: assorted guitars. 
Rate: $30/hr. 


10 and 


MXR 


grand, 


New Hampshire (2"’; 8) 


North Country Sound 
Hookset Road, Auburn 03104, (603) 
483-2662. 

Owner: Tom Bartlett. 

Engineers: Tom Bartlett, Mark Fes- 
teau. 

Room size: 20x12. 

Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, Teac 
6100 2-track. 

Console: Tascam Model 5. 

Noise reduction: dbx. 

Compressors, etc.: dbx. 

Equalizers: Tapco. 

Other outboard equipment: Roland 
Space Echo. 

Keyboards: upright piano. 

Label: NCS Records. 

Credits: Ronald McDonald, Sweet 
Treat, Brandy. 

10% label; 5% commercial; 85% inde- 
pendent. 

Rate: $17/hr. (6 hrs.), including tape; 
weekends, $21/hr. 


Continued on page 38 











Available at 
New Jack's Drum Shop 
116 Boylston Street 
Boston. MA 02215 
(617) 247-9117 
Excellence in performance 
fol milcjmere aie—iee 
KEp4-Be e.- Mime ||P 


Send $1.00 for catalog 


When Counts... Trust the leader © 


Everything 
LATIN PERCUSSION: 


ADES PARK 











TRY OUT A SYSTEM 
ON THE JOB 
BEFORE YOU BUY! 


A good PA System should substantially add to the impact of 
a performance, with clarity comparable to a good Hifi and 
enough volume capability to rattle heads if you want it to 
Our new line of sound reinforcement gear reflects that idea 
with an emphasis on reasonable prices, rental sale pro- 
grams, time payment plans and excellent warranties. We'll 
not only demonstrate a system for you, but better yet, let you 
try it on the job before you buy it. 


Various Sound and Lighting Systems for rent or hire at 
negotiable rates. 1000-5000 watts. 


Ashiey Audioarts 
Tangent ETC 
Tapco 


Gauss Yamaha 
JBL BGW 
Altec Electro-Voice 


' 14 Fourth St. 


s 
) MST eit] a Dover, N.H. 03820 
1 603-749-3138 


(no sales tax) 








Want a GREAT RECORDING? 
Want to get AIRPLAY? 


STARFLEET 


works constantly 

& consistently with and for: 

e BOSTON’S TOP ROCK STATIONS 

e TOP ROCK STATIONS COAST-TO- 
COAST 

e EVERY MAJOR RECORD LABEL 

e LOADS OF MAJOR STARS 


(Both before & after they “made it’) 
WE HAVE ACCESS!! 


Incredible claims? 
Better find out — call: 


STARFLEET 
PRODUCTIONS 
482-4881 
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Oak Grove 
Repro 


Rats: 


8-TRACK RECORDING 
AND REHEARSAL FACILITY 


¥& INCLUDING BALDWIN GRAND, 


HA MOND ORGAN, ARP, RHODES, ETC. 


Block} — i BRAND NEW CONTROL ROOM 
| CALL (617) 17) 321- -1017 


Bookings 
Discounted 


Malden 








2. e&= = 


Mass. ad 




















ROBERT G. ROSENBLATT 


Attorney at Law 


One Washington Mall 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
(617) 742-7730 





Entertainment Law 




















- 
‘It Takes Talent 


on Both Sides of the 
Glass”’ 


° Recording at New England’s leading studios at 
affordable rates 

° Session planning & budgeting 

° Producers & engineers to suit your musical direction 
° 2-24 multitrack recording services 


ALL STAR 
PRODUCTIONS 


P.O. Box 227 Boston Mass. 02113 








a (617) 926-2020 











/ Sound 
Company 


* sound reinforcement 
* management|\® lighting 
Every band needs a good sound. We 
provide you expert management, ef- 
fective lighting, and top quality 
sound reinforcement. 


721-1000 ff 
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Vanguard 
229 Main Street, Brattleboro 03501, 
(802) 247-7131. 
Owner: David S. Calef. 
Engineer: David S. Calef. 
Room size: 20x30 stage in a 350-seat 
auditorium. 
Tape machines: Tascam 80-8, various 
2-track. 
Console: Tascam Model 5 
Monitors: Altec A7, E-V Eliminator I. 
Noise ie il dbx. 
Reverb: Tapco. 
Other outboard equipment: Eventide 
harmonizer. 
Rate: $30/hr. 


4-track 


Le Studio 
715 Boylston Street, 
267-2825. 
Also equipped for: location. 
Owner: Sam Boroda. 
Engineer: Sam Boroda. 
Room size: 20x20. 
Tape machines: 3M M79 and Scully 
280B 4-track, Scully 2-track, Nagra 
mono. 
Console: APSI — 24-input. 
Monitors: Altec, powered by MacIn- 
tosh 
Noise reduction: dbx. 
Reverb: Tapco, Orban. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-2A, CBS 
Volumax 
Equalizers: Moog parametric, Lange- 
vin 5-band 
Other outboard equipment: 
Major Space Station. 
Microphones: RCA 77DxX. 
Credits: Dark, the Zoo Types, the 
Phantoms. 
10% commercial; 90% independent. 


Rate: $15/hr. 


Ursa 


Location recording 
(See also: Dimension Sound, 24- 
track, Mass.; P&P Studios, 16-track, 
Conn.; Rik Tinory Studios, one-inch, 
8- track, Mass.; Reel to Real, one- 
inch, 8-track, Maine; Golden East Re- 
cording, half-inch, 8-track, Conn.; 
and Le Studio, 4-track.) : 


Compact Location Recorders 
11 Messina Avenue, Methuen, Mass. 
01844, 1-685-1832. 
Owner: Pat Costa. 
Engineers: Phil Adler. 
Tape machines: Ampex 1200-24, 
Ampex 440C 2-track. 
Console: Tangent — 28x16 with ex- 
pander 
Monitors: Altec 604E, Pioneer TSX-9, 
powered by Crown. 
Reverb: AKG BX-10. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA- 
Equalizers: Pultec, Lang. 
Other outboard equipment: Allen & 
Heath ADT, Loft analog delay, Even- 
tide harmonizer, stage splitters. 
Microphones: Neumann U87, U47. 
Credits: Sinceros (CBS), .38 Special 
(A&M), WAAF. 
95% label; 5% independent. 
Rate: $525/day. 


Fedco Audio Labs (24-track) 
60 Manning Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island 02906, (401) 272-3157. 
Also equipped for: 46-, 16-, 4-track. 
Owner: Fedco Audio Labs. 
Manager: Jeff Eustis. 
Engineers: Tom Arrison (chief), John 
McDermott, Bob Dickson. 
Tape machines: two MCI 24-track, 
3M 4-track, Scully 2-track. 
Console: API — 46-in 
Monitors: JBL 4310, ven by SAE. 
Noise reduction: Dolby. 
Reverb: MicMix Masterroom MR3. 
Compressors, etc.: dbx 160, Urei LA- 
3A, API 525. 
Microphones: 
Neumann U87. 
Credits: Hall and Oates, Styx, B.B 
King, Joni Mitchell, Kenny Loggins. 
60% label; 40% commercial. 
Rate: $2150/day. 


Reel Time Productions (8-track) 
82 Monroe Street, Somerville, Mass. 
02143, 864-9758. 

Owners: Bruce Macomber, 
MacGregor, Brad Read. 
Engineer: Bruce Macomber. 
Tape machines: Scully 280B 8- and 4- 
track, Otari MX SCS5O 2=track. 
Console: APSI 2002 — 24-input. 
Monitors: JBL 4311, powered by 
Yamaha. 

Noise reduction: dbx. 

Reverb: Furman Sound. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-S. 
Equalizers: Orban parametric. 

Label: Incognito records. 

Credits: the Police, Country Greats in 
Concert (ABC Radio), Drake- 
Chenault Radio. 

15% label; 85% commercial. 

Rate: negotiable. 


Sound Mirror (8-track) 
18 Pond Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


3, LA-4. 


Mikrofonban ribbon, 


Keith 


Boston, 02116, 


02130, 522-1412. 

Also equipped for: 4-track. 

Owner: John Newton. 

Engineer: John Newton. 

Tape machines: Studer A80 8- and 2- 
track. 

Console: two Studers — 24-input. 
Monitors: modified AR9, AR18, and 
AR-LST, powered by Studer. 

Noise reduction: Dolby 

Reverb: AKG BX-10. 

Compressors, etc.: dbx 160. 
Equalizers: custom graphic and para- 
metric. 

Other outboard equipment: Lexicon 
delay, Ursa Major Space Station, 


assorted other units. 


Microphones: 16 Schoeps, Neumann 
U87, U67. 

Credits: Empire Brass Quintet (Sine 
Qua Non), New Hampshire Sym- 
phony (PBS-TV). 

33% label; 33% commercial; 
dependent. 

Rate: $400/day. 


Starfleet Studios (24-track) 
520 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
02118, 482-4881. 
Owners: Sam Kopper, Jim Slattery. 
Manager: Harriet Bellush. 
Engineer: Robert Demuth, chief. 
Tape machines: Ampex MM-1200 
24-track, Ampex 440B 2-track. 
Console: Tangent — 24x24, with 16- 
input extender. 
Monitors: JBL 4311, 
powered by Bryston. 
Reverb: AKG BX-10. 
Compressors, etc.: Urei LA-4A, dbx 
161, Kepex, Allison Gain Brain, Roger 
Mayer noise gates, Orban. 
Other outboard equipment: Lexicon 
Prime Time, Eventide phaser, broad- 
cast console, stage splitters. 
Microphones: Neumann U47fet, U67 
tube. 
Keyboards: Hammond organ. 
Credits: live broadcasts by Bruce 
Springsteen, Cheap Trick, the Grate- 
ful Dead. 
48% label; 48% commercial; 4% inde- 
pendent. 
Rate: $2000/day; 


33% in- 


Auratones, 


2-track, $650/day. 


Digital recordin 
also: RBY Recording, 16-track, 
Conn.) 


Digital Recording Systems 
Box 26786, Elkins Park, Pa. 19117, 
(215) 782-1002. 
Owner: Terrence Tobias, president. 
Engineer: Peter L. Jensen, technical 
director. 
Tape machine: two Sony U-Matic 
three-quarter-inch cassette recorders, 
Sony PCM-1600 digital processor. 
Console: Sony BVE-500. 
Monitors: Mark Levinson H@D, 
powered by Mark Levinson ML-2 
amps. 
Microphones: B&K 4133 instrumen- 
tation mikes, with Mark Levinson 
LNP-2 preamp/power supply/equa- 
lizer. 
Credits: RCA, 
Metropolitan Opera, 
phony Orchestra. 
100% label. 
Rate: $1200/day, $4000/week. 


Vanguard, Vox, 
London Sym- 


Soundstream 
34 South 600 East, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 84102, (801) 355-9610. 
Owner; Dr. Thomas Stockham, presi- 
dent. 
Manager: Jules Blumenthal. 
Engineers: Jeffrey Ostler, 
Rothaar, Jules Blumenthal, 
Feldman. 
Tape machines: Soundstream digital 
recorder, capable of 6-track re- 
cording, using one-inch instrumenta- 
a 2 at 35 ips. 

Console: Digital Equipment Corpor- 
ation computer-based editor with 
20usec resolution. 

Monitors: Infinity RS4.5, bi-ampli- 
fied with Sumo and Crest. 

Credits: Fleetwood Mac, Tusk (War- 
ner Bros.); Cleveland Orchestra 
(Telarc); Tim Weisberg (Nautilus). 
100% label 

Rate: $1500/day, 
$1000/day. 


Bruce 


Richard 


mastering 


Video recording 
(See also Angelsea Productions, half- 
inch, 8-track, Conn.) 


Centel 
651 Beacon Street, 
02215, 267-9800. 
Owner: Ross Cibella. 
Contact: Joe Verange (music sales). 
Engineers: Rich Parent, Steve Feiner, 
Bob Flood (audio). 
Stage size: 40x60; mobile unit avail- 


able. 


Mass. 


Boston, 


~Tape machines: three RCA TR600A 


two-inch, RCA TH-200 one-inch, 
Panasonic three-quarter-inch U-matic 
and half-inch VHS cassette, duplica- 
tors. 

santos and effects: CMX 34X com- 
puter-based editor, Grass Valley 1600 


switcher, chroma-key. 

Cameras: RCA TKP-46. 

Audio equipment: MCI 4-track tape 
recorder, Quantum console. 


Gilmore Associates 
990 Washington Street, Dedham, 
Mass. 02026, 329-6633. 
Owner: Robert Gilmore. 
Contact: John Belli, Robert Gilmore. 
Engineers: Robert and John Gilmore, 
Michael Black, Tom Haley. 
Stage size: 30x40, 20x30. 
Tape machines: RCA two-inch and 
one-inch, Ampex two-inch, Sony and 
JVC three-quarter-inch U-matic cas- 
settes, Betamax and VHS cassettes. 
Editing and effects: Grass Valley 
switcher, Shadow chroma-key, many 
others. 
Cameras: Norelco and Bosch-Fernseh 
color and black-and-white. 
Audio equipment: Otari 4-track and 
Revox 2-track tape machines, Tas- 
cam console, musical instruments, 
separate audio control room, wireless 
and shotgun microphones. 


RKO East 
RKO Genera! Building, Government 
Center, Boston, Mass. 02114, -725- 
2816. 
Owner: 
Contact: 
Citters. 
Engineers: 
vided. 
Stage size: 59x74. 
Tape machines: Ampex AVR _ two- 
inch, Ampex VR1200 two-inch, Sony 
BVU200 three-quarter-inch U-matic 
cassette. 
Editing and effects: ECS 102 Con- 
vergence editing system (for three- 
guarter-inch), RES-1 Computer 
Editing, EECO time code, Quantel 
Framestore, VidiFont, Chyron, Vital 
VIX-1114 switcher with chroma-key. 
Cameras: RCA TKP-45, RCA TK-76, 
5 RCA TK-46. 
Audio equipment: Audio Designs 24- 
input console, Allison Gain Brain, 
Ampex ATR-100 full track recor- 
ders 


RKO General. 
Chuck Duchess, Joel Van 


production crew pro- 


Television Production Services 
Box 56/55, Chapel Street, Newton, 
Mass. 02160, 965-1626. 

Contact: Joe Sweeney. 

Engineers: Dave Cugnasca, Melinda 
Stewart 

Stage size: 20x30. 

Tape machines: RCA TR-60_ two- 
inch, Sony BVU 200A three-quarter- 
inch U-matic cassette. 
Editing and effects: 
switcher. 

Cameras: RCA TK44B, TKP45. 
Audio equipment: Quantum console. 


TR Productions 
1031 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 02215, 783-0200. 
Owner: TR Productions. 
Contact: Auzy Cheses. 
Engineer: Al Benjamin. 
Stage size: 20x25. 
Tape machines: Ampex two-inch, 
Panasonic and JVC portable three- 
quarter-inch U-matic cassettes. 
Editing and effects: three-quarter- 
inch and two-inch editing facilities. 
Cameras: Norelco, GBC portable. 
Audio equipment: Scully 4-track and 
Ampex 2-track tape machines, Tas- 
cam console 


Video Worksho 
(See also half-inch, 8-track, Maine.) 
408 Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 
04101, (207) 774-7798 
Owner: Video Workshop. 
Contact: William Knowles 
ger). 
Engineer: Eric Jurgenson (chief). 
Stage size: 30x40. 
Tape machines: two Sony 2860A and 
Sony portable three-quarter-inch U- 
matic cassettes. 
Editing and effects: Sony editor, Cen- 
tral Dynamics VS-14R_ modified 
switcher. 
Cameras: Panasonic AK-750. 
Audio equipment: complete 8-track 
studio, wireless and shotgun mikes. 
Rate: $75/hr. shooting, $50/hr. 
editing. 


WSMW-TV (Channel 27) 
127 Beverly Road, Worcester, Mass. 
01605, 1-852-0027. 
Owner: Sibos Inc. 
Contact: Tom Powers. 
Engineers: Tom Powers, Ray Boyer 
(video), Greg Beckett, Rod Libbey 
(audio). 
Stage size: 40x80, mobile unit avail- 
able. 
Tape machines: RCA TR-60 two- 
inch, three-quarter-inch U-matic cas- 
sette. 
Editing and effects: 
Vital VIX-1114 switcher, 
sync generator. 
Cameras: RCA TK-44. 
Audio equipment: RCA and Magna- 
cord tape decks, Harris/Auditronics 
16x4 console. 


Valley 


Grass 


(mana- 


RCA editors, 
SMPTE 
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Ted Herbert’s Music Mart 


Everyone filling out this 
survey will receive a cou- 
pon. The more complete the 
survey is filled out, the better 
the likelihood of a more 
valuable coupon; basically, a 
good return for your time. 


Besbu, MA. 


Boston Music 
Instrument Exchange 


Fill in Location 

Belisie’s Music 

Daddy’s Junky Music 
Daddy’s Junky Music 

Guitar City 

Hampshire Music 
Island Music 

Music Emporium 
Music Market 

Music Unlimited 
Music Villa 

Music Warehouse 
Music Workshop 
Pampalone’s Music 
Petillo Guitars 
Progris Music 
Record Garage 
Rayburn Music 
Tewksbury Music 

E. U. Wurlitzer Music 
E. U. Wurlitzer Music 
Z Music Lab 


ex 


Beacon Music 
Conrentino’s Music 
Daddy’s Junky Music 





1. Stores I’ve been in ( ). 





2. Stores I've purchased at 





General Info 


3. Three stores | shop most at 
(1,2,3). 





4. Stores w/recognizable 
logo ( ). 





5. Ten largest volume stores 
(1-10). 





6. My first impression upon 
entering this store (see 
below). 





7. This store specializes in (see 
below). 





8. The people that work at 
this store are (see below). 





9. This store’s prices are (see 
below). 





10. This store actively 
promotes these brands of 
instruments (use num- 
bers below R). 

















11. | like doing business here 
because of their (see 
below). 
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12. | don’t like doing business 
here because of their (see 
below). 




















13. This business is run by 
(see below). 





14. I've seen this store’s ads 
LD: cece CTERe OR 
space). 





15. i first went into this store 
because of (see below). 


Advertising 
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Answers to Answers to Answers to Answers to Answers to Answers to Mail to: Musical Survey 

Question # 6 Question #7 Question #8 Question #9 Questions Question #15 Ph ix B 500 
Impressed A. Guitar sales A. Friendly Great #11 & 12 A. Newspaper Classified oenix Box 

Prices Newspaper Display 100 Mass. Ave. 


Selection Radio Adv Boston, Mass. 02115 
> - 





Disappointed B. Amp sales B. Unfriendly B. Very good 
Attractive C. P.A. slaes C. Knowledgeable C. Fair 
Unattractive D. Keyboard sales D. Unknowledgeable D. High Repair dept Television Adv 
Organized E. Percussion sales E. Well groomed E. List Guarantees Recommendation 

F 

G 

H 

| 


A 
B 
C 
D 
Disorganized F. Horn sales F. Appropriately Negotiable ; Rentals Driving By - 
G 
H 
| 
J 
K 





Cluttered F. guitar repair dressed Not negotiable Advice Stopping In Name 
Clean H. Electronic repair ; —_— Consistent 3. Atmosphere G No Street = 
Dirty |. Horn repair ourteous Inconsistent Parking P 

Great Selection J. Drum repair |. Discourteous People CHECK ONE ( ) I'm City State Zip 
Good Selection K. Lighting J. Helpful Used instruments 


Small Slection L. Lessons K. Professional Sales tax « chase an instrument Instrument(s 
M. Rentals L. Unprofessional Answers To from a store offering (8) 


N. Used instruments  M. Honest Question 413 0 great prices Do You play professionally? 
N. Dishonest A. Businessman poor service Full Time Part Time 


0 good prices/ 2 
Trecemag Musicians good service Single Duo 
D a) 








more likely to pur- 











igh prices/ Style of Music 
great service 





ay 
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CAREFU LLY ee eae BiAmp ——- Alvarez Yari__-_— Arp Audio Technica 


The Abbreviations in this section are to be placed in the space before the Ampeg = — se ag Boyer 


Brand of Instrument Fender eee 

0 = own © = owned P = Played or used L = Like(d) D = Dislike(d) G Kustom gies a lyon - Foca qd Shure 

= Guitar B = Bass (G & B for amps also) A = power amp M = Mixer Lale Series “Kustom ss hg a 

AM = Amp-Mixer EP = Electric Piano Or = Organ $ = Synthesizer SM Marshall Peavey ibanez con ‘ 

= String Machine - ALSO Place Abbrev. for COMMENTS (see below) after Mitchell y ’ ane: org Ludwig 

the Brand MusicMan Phase LoPrinzi__ Multivox Slingerland 

Peavey Linear Martin Moo : Tama 

Alembic Ibanez Polytone_ ’ Qsc__ , Ovation__ Oberheim Pear! 
Travis Bean Kramer Randall ——Randall__ Takamine 7 Rhodes Gretsch 
S.D. Curlee Music Man Sunn _—Shure Taylor Roland Rogers 
Dean Ovation Stage Sunn Yamaha Univox Jonar 
Fender B.C. Rich Traynor Tangent Yamaha CB 700 
Gibson Rickenbacker Yamaha __Tapeo Premier 
Gretsch ! : 7 Yamaha 7 North 
Hamer ~ 
Hondo |! 

COMMENTS — after the Brand COMMENTS 


* Place Star next to Products you T. worth the price W. good investment 
may be interested in purchasing in R. Superior U. bit overpriced X. bad investment 
1980 S. very good V. very overpriced Y 


DO ONDMMNLSWM— 
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STHE KNACK IS BACK 


and they’re beautiful 


THE NEW ALBUM 


kolo [Ulot-1o ml oh’an Oxo) nnlanlolale(-1an @iale] e)aalolal 





